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State of the Barometer, in inches and deci- 
mals, and of Farenhett’s in 
the open air, taken in the morning before 
fun-vife, and at noon; and the quantity of 
rain-water fallen, inches and decimals, 
from June 26. to July 25. 1805, in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh. 


Barom, Thermom. Rain. Weather. 


June mM. In. Pts. 

20) 29.81 | 47 4 55 | —— | Clear 
>} 2992 4 52] | Ditto 
| 29.93 49 | 72> | Ditto 

29 1 29.95 | 52] 75] | Ditto 

30 | 30. 45 | 64 | Ditto 
t | 29.95 51 | 67] o02 | Shower 
2] 2y.351 56] 74] 0.08 Ditto 
3] 20-4 55 | 62] 0.03 | Ditto 
4] s¢ | 65 | Cloudy 
s | 29.5 2} 56] 0.85 Rain 
6 } 29-99 49 | 65 | O.04 Shower 
52 0-93 Ditto 
8 | 29.8 gO] FO] 0.04 Ditto 
g | 29 ss} Clear 

10 | 3 ss} Or — | Ditto 

29.09 a8 75 | — Ditto 

12 | 29-00 | 75 | —— Ditto 

12 | 29.05 st 75 | Showers 

14 29.91 57 77 Clear 

rs | 29.9 sz} 79 Ditto 

10) | 30. st} Ditto 

3c. — | Ditto 
30. 54/97 | Ditto 
ig | 29.85 70 Ditto 
>| 29.69 | 55] 62 Cloudy 
| 29.2 65 | Shower 
2 | 29-42 3] 63 Clear 
3 | 29-2 | 56 63 | 0.06 Rain 
4] 29-4 | 54] 64 | Ditto 
25 29.75 | Or | —— | Clear 


of Rain 1.201 


Aug. 1. Lammas 


Forth and Vay shut. 


OBSERVATIONS, 


Days. 


Th. 
kr, 
Sa. 
Su. 
M. 
W, 
Th. 
Fr. 
Sa. 
Su. 
M. 
Tu. 
W. 
Th. 
Ir. 
Sa. 
Su. 
' 
Tu. 
Th. 
Ir. 
Sa. 
Su. 
M. 
Th. 
Th. 29 
Fr. 30 
Sa. 36 


First 


I 


19 
20 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


First Qurtr. 2. 
Full Moon, to. If 3 
Last Qurtr. 17.10 10. Fv 
New Moon, 24. 3. 
urtr. 32. Bf. 4! 


12. Prince of Wales born, (1762.) 
16. Duke of York born, (1763. 
21. Duke of Clarence born, (1 


ONO 


19 


40 
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AND 
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Description of the View. 
: HIS Hos spital is supported by bear the name of Gillespie, and also “ 
funds left by James Gillespie, to those who inhabit Edinburgh o: if 
ate merchant and tobacconist in E- its suburbs. Failing of applications i 
‘inburgh; who dying without any from these places, however, persons 
sear relations, appropriated neatly from the neighbourhood or county 
‘ the whole of his heritable and perso- of Edinburgh, and even from any rd 
nal property tothischaritable purpose. part of Scotland, will be admitted. 
Best ies the lands of Spylaw which ‘The present establishment 1s go. 


belonged to him, he left also 12,0001. According to any information 


in building and maintaining the Hos- which we have been able to procure, 
; pital, and 2,700!. fora free school. this institution has been extremely 
ha pursuance of this disposition, the well managed. ‘The members are : 
; trustees purchased the ground upon supplied not only with the necessaries, ; 


which the mansion house of Wright’s but the conveutencies of life, in a 

house near Edinburgh has stood manner superior to the generality ot 

: since the year 1376 (when it was first such establishments, Asa proof of 
, 1 crected,) and after having levelled this it may be mentioned, that since 


but the choice and use of them hath 
sen Various, according to the differ- 
rot customs of nations: Therefore 
we shall only take notice here, how 


ceptation, which is common to the 
children and succeeding generations 
of families, they were used in Eng- 
land before the conquest, and lony 

er. 


Virst published in C sllier’s Dictionary, This Nobleman might have furnished 


} 
la to Weal pol 


e’s List ot Scots Royal and noble Authors, though, as this | 


© 0 performance of his which has come uncer our notice, we cannot yentu 


the ficld in which it stands, erected its first opening, which is above two "4 
upon it the present spacious and years ago, notwithstanding the great bs. 
commedious building. age of the members, and the infirm , 
The persons entitled to admission state in’ which many of them muct aS 

must be 55 years of age or upwards. be, only éérce persons have died. ia 

A preference is given to those who j 

Obiervations on Surnames, by ihe of Marcumonrt *, 

{ URNAME is that which is Surnames have been chosen in this i 
: 7 added to the proper Name for Island, and particularly in Scotland, He 
dis taguishing persons and families; for Suruiame, in the present ac- 
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A)? Observations on Surnames. 


erg they were used in Scotland, whi- 
ther the hoglish brought that cus- 
tom; for when Margaret, Queen to 
Malcolm Canmore King ot Scote, 
with her brother, Edgar Atheling, 
fed into Scotland from Woalliam the 
conqueror, many of the English, 
ssho came with them and got lands 
a Scotland, had their proper Sur- 
nanics, as Moubray, Lovel, Lisle, 
the particle de of before 
then; which makes it probable, 
that those suenames had been 
ved fiom the lands which they or 
their ancestors had possessed, At 
thes time there were no such sur- 
names in Scotland; though in Ken- 
neth the [i’s tune in Boo, the great 
men began to eall their name by 
their iands; but the ordinary dis- 
tinctions in use then were personal, 
and not cescending to succeeding 
generations; but either the name 


of the Father, as, John the Son of 


{Villam; or the name of the office, 
as Stuart, &c. or accidental notes 
tron. complexion or stature, &c. as 
Black, White, Long, Short; or the 
name of their trade, as ‘laylor, Wea- 
ver, Sadler, &c. But after the ar- 
vrval of the English as above-men- 
tioned, triase who wer Ppossesse 
Baron.es or Lordships began to take 
surnames from. their lands, as Pa- 
trick of Dunbar, James of Douglas, 
John of Gordon; and yet was a 
ecostcerable time after ere these sur- 
names were transmitted to ther chile 
Crone Others, though tnheritors of 
Jancs, took for surname the name of 
come emipent persan of their ances- 
tors; the adding Mack 
before it, as Mackdonald, 1. e. the 
onof Derald s and the Lowlanders 
adding Son atter it, as Donaldson, 
Robertson, &e. The ancient way 
et persons in Latina Deeds 
eontirms these observations, as Pa- 
mics de Dunbar, Gualterus Sene- 
rchallur, Joonnes Sartor, Gulelmus 
cictus niger, further to be 
ebserved, that those who had lands 


did at that time cliuse rather to take 
desiynation from them than) from 
the families whence they were de. 
scended, tally the Toowlands 
of Scotland: as for example, Wi. 
liam of the House of is ca’. 
led Guhielmus filins Patricit Comiti, 
and his son is called Gulielmus fli os 
Gulelmi de Llume, and a while after 
all the succeeding generations are 
called whereas in the other 
family whence they are descended, 
there is found Patnicius filius Patri- 
cu Comitis, and Pairicius de Dunbar 
Comes, and Patricius filius Patrici: 
de Dunbar Comitis, and afterwards 
they were designed Patricius de Dun- 
bar Comes when the sur- 
name of Dunbar became commor 
to all his) descendants. Whence 
it is evident, tuat the ancient descent 
of families 1s not somuch to be found 
out by surnames as by thetr armorsal 
beartays, which are far more ancient, 
as appears by the families of Dun- 
bar and Hume, whose arms differ 
only in tincture, the anctent way of 
distinguishing coats, especially in 
Scotland. ‘Thus, Gordon, Ridpath, 
Nisbet, surnames taken from the 
stinct Baronies which they possessed 
in the same country, are certainly 
of one family, their arms diftering on- 
ly in tincture, is also observeable, 
that many who agree in surname are 
not of the same family, their arms 
being anciently very different, and 
especially such surnames as were ta- 
ken by those of low fortunes or vu! 
gar extract from mean trades, > 
Smith, Wright, &c. or from com- 
plexion, as Brown, White, &c. there 
being many paternal coats of tho 
names which have no affinity, tho” 
trades, complextons, or accidental 
qualitications, as Long, Short, 
being common; and therefore per 
sons of such surnames being alter 
wards advanced to a higher rank tor 
their virtue, had coats of arms bes 
towed upon them, and ths contain: 
edthe Arma cantantia Rubes’s which 
are 
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are sometimes found, Itis likewise 
clear, that those who have surnames 
from Jands in Scotland are dscended 
from such familics as were possessed 
of these linds when suroames were 
assumed, except sucn as have of date 
changed the names of their lends to 
ther surnames, which are generally 
known in the neighbourhood, These 
observations, though they be taken 
from the custom of Scotland, will 
generally be found to bold also in 
Eagland, and do certainly denote the 
antiquity of taumbes, ‘Thus, W har- 
ton and Widdrington, &c. surnames 
taken from BKaronies, are noted and 
ancient families inthe North; and 
Hastings, Berkley, &c. in the South, 
‘The saine observations hold good al- 
so in France, Germany, and Italy, 
and most other countries where sur- 
names are in-use. “That it holds in 
Vance is demonstrable from the sur- 
names used by the Normans at their 
first coming into England, when they 
diffused the custom of taking their 
lands for surnames more universaliy, 


Cerestran Puesomena Avonst 


Tlursday, Auguct 
HE Planet Meicury will be im 
conjunction with Reoulur, or 
Leonis, a star of the tirst maynitude, 
etuated in the Lion’s heart, in fongi- 
tude and latitude 
2-°..29' North. The latitude of 
Mercury being 1°..80'..38” North, 
the Cistance of their centers at the 
tine of conjunction will be 42%.00%5 
end the planet will pass tothe North 

ct the star. 

Coxjunction or Mercuary 

Venus. 

The Planet Mercure and Venns 
will be coniunetion on the mor- 
ning oF August ist, Mercury being 
plac ed about 21 minutes to the south 
of Venus. In the evening after 
sunset they may be seen with the 
eid of a telescope, though their d1- 
vice will then be considerable. 


AND 


49> 
as is observed by Dugdale in the fa- 
mily of Berkley 3 and the present 
French King’s Surname de Bourbon, 
is taken froma town and castle of 
Bourbonno:s in - France. ‘Uhe sur- 
name of Nassau is taken from acity 
aud country of Wateravia mm 
ny; and the surnames of Spinola 
and Est are taken trom Lorvdshins 
and cities in Utaly, and that the ta 
mous old Roman surname of Casar, 
Balbus, Calvus, A“noharbus, Naso, 
&c. were 
notes, 


taken cidental 
is Obvious tO every one: 
whence itis plain that Surname wes 
not originally the same with Sir- 
name, the name of the Sire or 
Progemtor ; but Surname is nomen 
supra nomen additum ; and tho’, ac- 
cording to modern custom, Sirname 
and Surname be the same, yet ancient- 
ly it was not so; tor tho’ every Sure 
name was a Surname, it is evident, 
from the toregoing observations, that 
every Surname was not a Sirname, 
é. Nomen patris additum 


pre: 
1. 


Tridav, 2d. 

Whe first and third satellites of Jui 
piter will be in conjunction on the 
night hand of his disc: the fourth 
issituatcdon the same side at agreatct 
distance, and the second on the other 
sidé of the planet. 

Tuesday, Auouit 6th. 

The Moon wall eclipse A Sagit- 
fan, a star of the fourth magnitude, 
situated im longitude 9%..3%.. 37 


3 
and iatitude South. “The 
star will immerse behind the dart 
limb of the Moon at 12} minutes at- 
ter 7 in the 


evening, at 
which time 


itis placed 12 minutes 
to the south of her center. Atte: 
continuing eclipsed for the space oft 
9*..22 the star wall emerge from 
behind theenlightened limb of 
Moon at 3<2 minutes after & o’cloct 
m the evening, 
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Celestial Phenorrena for August 18065. 


About the middle of this occul- forthe space of 59'..26" the star will 
tation, the enlightcned isto the ob- emerge trom behind the enlightened 
cure part of the Moon's disc as of the moon at 15°) minutes and 
10.98 to 1.423 her horizontal pa- a1 seconds after o’clock next 
rallax be her horizon- morning. 


} semidtameter 14’. 47", and the Wednesday, August 2151. 
nme of her southing o'..2’ in the The pa Jorrrer will be in 
evening. quadrature with the Sun, at 4 o'clock 
On thecame dav the Planet Ceres in the morning. 


i3 situated in ‘or right ase Thursday, August 22d. 
cension, and 21°,.19/ of North dee- The planet Jurirer will be i 


jination sand conjunction with y a star of 
ef mpht ascension, and 3°..4 of the ath magnitude, situated in longi- 
wth dechnation. tude and latitude 
Tuesday, 6'..63" North. ‘The latitude of Tupt- 

The Plivet Venvs will be in ter being 26%.29” South, the nearest 


punction with Less, a star ofthe approach of their centers will 

magnitude, siiuated under the 33/20", and the Planet will pass to 

juion’s belly, the south of the star. 

he latrrude of Venus be- *hriday, August 23 

North, and that The sun willenter the st cn Virgo, 

of x Leonts, 1°..20'..53" North, the at ot minutes after 3 0 clock in th 

pearsst approach of their centers will afternoon, and his longitude will be 

be 2’..30”, andthe planet will pass to 5 signs. 

the North of the star. On the same day the 2d satellite 
August 1467", of Jupiter will emerge from behind 


™ 


rt 


Be 


The planct Venus will be 1a con- his at 7". 54 

inction With ¢ Leowts, a star of the Onthe same ayt the plans t Venes 
1.5 magnitude, situated in longitude will be in conjunction with 3 Verge 


and satit de mer star of the 3d magnitude ysittia- 
North, The latnude of tedin longitude 5 5 and 
Venus being 1°..20°..13” North, the latitude qt’..35” North. Vhe latitude 
distance of their centers at the time of Venus beiaz 12'..29” North. 


i 


ot conjunction will be 214.35”, and ‘The shortest distance of their center: 
Venus will pass to the south of the will be 28, 6, and the planet will 
star. pass to the North of the Star. 


Sunday, Muguri 18th. Saturday, August 247%. 
he ruht ascension of Ceres ts About a quarter past 8 o’clock 
8.057 .24’, and ats declination 21°.. in the evening the four satellites 


| North. The right ascension Jupiter wilh situated on the leit 
of Pacras will be 4°..18°..22', and hand of his disc, in the shape o 

The Moon will eclipse the sta The planet Mexcury will 


.ure, situated in long- at his wreatest elon gation from the 


tude 2°..2g 4.27, and latitude Sun, and may be seea m tie even 
North. Phe occultation ing after sunset. 


its dechmation §°..23° South. tAsmobus. 

| 

| 

4 


Wilh at minutes and 37 “ucust 
GS aitcr 4) clo Can th cvcn- J he figs? setcliite ot Tupiter Wi 
. 


pat which tume the starts pl laced emerge from Ins shadow at ¢7 

pout sccends south of the m oon’ mutes and 4o seconds alte 
ipsed in the evening 
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WWeduesday, August 28. 
ONJUNCTION Ot Maks AND THE 
GeoaGtum 
‘ye Planet Mars will be in con- 
with the Sidus) m 
of the Georgiam Sidus being 
North, aud thacof Mars 4 mi- 
nutes. Phe nearest distance of their 
centers will be 34 minutes, and Mars 
Will pass LO the | South of the Geor- 
Sidus. 
Wednesday, August 
‘The planet Venus will be in con- 
netion with « Virginis, astar of the 


Memzirs of the Progress of Cuemistry, Science, and 


gd mayuitude, situated in longitude 
and latitude 2°..22'.. 
24" North. The latitude of Venus 
being 22” North, 

pproac ~h of their centers wil] 
aud the planet wall to the 
suuth of the star. 

Friday, Alagust 32th. 

"The Planer Ceres is 
right accens: won 6 015°..28', and de- 
clination 22”.. and the 

night of Pallas is 4°..35°%.. 
2b’; and its de chination South. 
2 


July 23. 


the Arts. 


New metal has been discovered 

in the cobalt ore of the Saxon 
mines, by Dr Ricu rer of Berlin, Its 
properties are common to cobalt and 
nichel, though the metal differs from 
both. He has given it the name of 
Niccolan. 

A simple plough ear, which offers 
the least possible resistance, has been 
invented by Mr Jeflerson, President 
i the United States of America, 
\o account of this invention wall be 
hou ndin the Philosuphical Magazine. 

“_ new mineral production, from 
Devonshire, called Waveliite, from 

»ciscaverer, Dr Wavell, cr Hy- 
sarlhte, from its component parts, 
has been analysed by Mr H. ig 
acd found to contain 90 parts of alu 
mine, 1.4 of lime, and 26.2 of itt 
the less bein g 2.4. Its specilic gra 
vity does not exceed 2 2.70, that of wa- 
ter being 1.00. Mr Davy coisiders 
this fossil as a chemical combination 
ol about 32 parts of water and 70 of 
amine, and observes, that ther 
‘Oo other aluminous stone which 
Uns a quan ‘uty of water. 

\ method of obviat ting the neces- 
vit #2 of lifting ships has beea invented 
Mr Rotert of Chat- 

am _vard, He was rewarded with 


the gold medal of the Society of 
Arts, tn whose transactions for 180. 
a description of the invention may 
be found. See also Nuicholson’s 
Journal, No. 43. p. 182 

The following method of gilding 
steel by immersion in aliquid hasbeen 
published by Mr Stoddart, the 
inventor. ‘Yo a saturated solution 
of gold in nitro-muriatic acid, add 
about three ties the quantity of 
pure sulpharic acther, and agitate 
them together for a short time. ‘Lhe 
gold will soon be taken up by the 
acther the form of a miuriate er 
nitro.muniate of gold, leaving the re- 
maining acid colourless at the bot- 
tom of the vessel. When this acid 
is removed, the instrument to be grit 
being well polished, and clean, 1s to 
be immersed for an instant inthe 
aethertal solution, and then 15 wash- 
ed by agitation in clear water, for 
the purpose of getting rid of a small 
portion of acid necessarily taken up 
by the metal. 

Jt has been stated in the Philoso 
phi ical Mayr azine for the le:t mon th, 
and m several of the London newspa- 
pers, that from the peculiar position 
of the Sun and Moon on the toth 
of August, a great increase of tice 
av he expected There is no 

culiarity 
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the position of these lu- 
and their relalive situation 
is Wot favourable to the production 
ota greattide. “Phe tide happening 
at the time of toll Moo, cannot 
be produced by the joint action of 
the sun and moon; and the moon 
does pot arrive at her perigee ull the 
Z2ist ot August. Orn the of 
August i803, when the writer of 
this article predicted a large tude, 
trom the uncommon position of the 
sun and moon, the moon reached 
her perngee at the thine ef the new 


Hints 
Sir, 

N OW, that tie season of shoot. 
4% ing is coming on, 1 beg leave to 
call the attention of your sporting 
readers to a subject, at once connec- 
ted with the preservation of the 

game, and the cause of humanity. 
What ailude to as the wounding 
of birds; which, it is well known, 
very often happens, when they are 
not burt so as to be rendered incapa- 
ble of flying, and in cours are not 
got. In this care they must often 
he left to a lingerinp and paw. 
ful death. it were theretore much 
to be wished that some method of 
presenting this Cisayreeable circum. 
stance, so irequently occurs, 
would be devised. One simple me- 
thod of dome so ina great measure, 
monever to tie but when the game 
is at a moderate distance, and not 
om any account when the birds are 
dur oft. no doubt pay atten- 
tion to this pout; but many more 
wot considertuy that they are capa- 
ble of feeling pain, entirely negleet 
ai. aucthod, im addition 


* It mav not be 
dent which tht 
Of the wad 


roper here to put 


be attended with serious consequences, 
1% sometimes remains in the barrel atter the viece is tired. [at 


moon, and varicty of other 
sfances conspired to raise the wate s 
er the ocean; but almost none of 
these occu on the 
ot August. dt appears tom Ly 
Lande’s listory of Astronomy tor 
103, that a larpe tide had been pre- 
dicted on the 24th of March by sonic 
of the National Institute, and that 
the sca rose uncommonly high ac 
Brest and other sea port towns is 
Vrance. 


Aur rayfield, 


D. L. 
Jul 23° 1805. 5 


SPORTSMEN. 


to the former, would be to cause the 
shot to be thrown closer. This 
might be effected by firing two bar. 
els, peinted the same way, by one 
trigeer. “he shot would thus have 
double the ordinary closeness, and 
at a moderate distance would be 
pretty certain to kill By these 
means, or some preferable method, 
we cer tainly ought to avoid wound- 
my: for it we must destroy the in- 
ferior animais for sport, we ought at 
least to guard against every circun- 
stance of cruclty.. Many indeed 
suppose that the birds when wound. 
ed, either soon die or soon recover. 
‘This, however, Is not probable, nor 
i$ it really the case, for they are often 
killed when quite wasted with sick- 
ness and disease, owing to their 
wounds, as have mvyselt often seen, 


of course it must have taken soine 


time to wear them cut, for if they 
had lived but a short time atter be 
ing wounded, they would have been 
but litle exhausted. * 


portsmen on their guard against ab a 
It 1s this: p 


happened to be on fire, and the gun were reloaded immediately, the charge, 34 


Mast 
beard of ihe 
Wiss 
flask-head into the hand, a 
Ket clear 


the whole contents of the flask would be set fire to. 1 have accorci 

aud petag lost uy the explosion, and have ofien narrowly es’ ypea it 
ot; which has made me adopt the practice of pouring the powder from t)* 
nd thence into the barrel, Thus, provided Ue gun ve 
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PERSONAL worth is ultimately 
the foundation of all real emin- 
ence. Besides this there are, however, 
two circumstances by which men es- 
timate the dienity of the peerage, 
viz, the time during which that ho- 
nour has been enjoyed, and the cause 
for which it was conferred. On 
each of these accounts the Erskines 
of Mar ere respectable, and need not 
shrink from a comparison with the 
most noble of the peers of Scotland. 
Such is the antiquity of the title, that 
no genealogist can with certainty 
trace its origin. The only probable 
account that has been given of its 
rise assigns it to no inglorious occa- 
sion. It is founded on a tradition- 
ary report, and confirmed by the 
family arms. | 

In the reign of Malcolm Hi. a 
Scotsman of high distinction having, 
in the battle of Murthill, killed 
with his own hand Enrique, one of 
the Danish Generals, cut off his 
‘ead, and with the bloody dagger in 
ts hand shewed it to the King, and 
in the Gaelic, exclaimed, Evis- 
hyne!) or, according to the modern 
orthography, Ara-sciony1.e. on the 
cagger ; adding in the same language, 
“IT intend to exceed what have 
now done.’? ‘To perpetuate the 
memory of this exploit, and to en- 
courage him in his heroic designs, 
King imposed on him the surname 
of Erskyne, and designed him for 
's armorial bearing, a hand holding 
with © pense plus? fora 
"heen. wlich to this day continue 
“ve crest and motto of that ancient 
noble family *, 


* Douglas’s P.crage, Mar. 


A distinction thus bravely acquired 
was honourably maintained through 
many succeeding ages. Talents and 
virtue are not indeed transferable like 
a name or an estate, Phe Erskices 
of Mar, however, can display 
list of ancestors, whose services 
the cabmet and fickl were eminent, 
and whose names are immortalized 
by the history of their country. 

John, the sabject of the following 
memon, the eighteenth Lord Ers- 
kine, and the eleventh Earl of Mar, 
was the son of Charles Earl of Mar, 
and Lady Mary Maule, and bora 
at Alloa, February 1675. 

His father was, in 1680, appoint- 
ed by Charles I]. one of the lords 
of the privy council for Scotland. 
About the same time, at his own 
expence he raised and disciplined 
a regiment of foot for his Majesty’s 
service. It has since been known 
by the name of the Scotch Fusi- 
leers, and is at present the 21st of 
the line. James continued him 
in the dignity of privy counsellor. 
But, disgusted with the measures 
which that monarch, towards the 
latter part of his reign, pursued, Mar 
withdrew from court, and had for- 
med the resolution of retiring for 
the rest of his life to the continent 
when the news reached Scotland, 
of the arrival of the Prince of 
Orange +. He joined the conven- 
tion of estates which met in conse- 
guence of that event. Although he 
reprobated the proceedings ot King 
James, such was his veneration and 
regard for the representative of the 
ancient sovereigns of his country, 
the 


Douglas's Peerage, Mar. 
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the benefactors of his family, 1 
whose cause his ancestors had often 
fought, thet his principles for a trme 
gave way to his aftections : he start- 
led at the thoughts of deposing that 
unhappy prince, and co-operated with 
fricnd#in support of his mterest. 
At length, the sense of duty over- 
came the force of personal attach- 
ment; and he appeared openly in 
defence of that cause which his rea- 
Son had all along approved *. 
on the 23d of April 1659, before 
the revoluiton was completed, this 
nobicman, while in the flower of his 
uge, died, leaving three sens all mi- 
nors. Their education correspond 

ed to their high bith; and its result 
was such as to geatity the most san- 
guine expectations of their friends, 
and to reflect honour on the inteyri- 
ty and abilities of those who conduc 

ted it. “Their guardians, well af- 
fected to the revolution, were care- 
ful to instruct them ia those princt- 
ples by which their own conduct 
was regulated ‘This they found an 
easy task. The manly sentiments of 
civil and religious hberty are ever 
congenial to the generous mind; to 
these noble youths they were more- 
over endeared by the recollection of 
the example sct bya father, not more 
distinguished for his splendid talents, 
than eminent for the love of his 
cuuntry, 

The embarrassed state of his fa. 
ther’s circumstances, induced by the 
exertions of his grandfather, in the 
service of Charles [. and his family, 
made the young Earl of Mar very 
prudently determine to apply him 
eelt to civil affairs +. As soon as he 
reached the years of maturity, Queen 
Anne, who saw with pleasure the 
early blossoms of Ins political genius, 
took him under her immediate pro- 
tection, In 1702, soon after her 


accession fo the throne, she appointed 
him one ef her privy council for 
Scotland, gave him the command 
of a regiment of foot, and honoured 
him witha ribbou of the most noble 
orcer of St Andrew 

He contracted an early friendship 
with the Duke of Queensberry, cue 
of the most powerful and able Scot. 
sh politicians of that age, which 
continued amidst all the mazes oi 
their political engagements, and was 
terminated only by the ceath of the 
latter.— The commencement of Mar’s 
parliamentary career was an act of 
kinduess to that nobleman. 

In +703, an infamous wretch ot 
the name of Fraser, who had been 
employed by the court of St Ger. 
mains, offered to Qucensberry, to 
make important discoveries of ‘ie 
state of the Pretender’s affairs in 
Scotland. Vhe conduct of his 
Grace upon this occasion had creat- 
ed very general dissatisfaction. — the 
cavaliers, and several respectable no- 
blemen, whom Fras had criminated 
as partizans of the exiled Prince, 
were provoked that they should be 
denounced to the Queen on evidence 
that was concealed both fron them 
and the public. Viany men, of vie 
best principles, blamed the Dusxe 
for giving so much. countenance a 
he had done, to the assertions of an 
informer of such a detestable charac- 
ter. And as inevery state there are 
always a number Iving on the watch 
to sere the opportunity favoura. 
ble totheir ambition, so also at that 
time there were not a few who pon 
ed cagerly in the popula’ clamouts 
in the expectation of promoting thelr 
own aggrandisement by the ruin 9% 
the minister So great) was the 
general dishke to Queensberry, ta" 
the English ministers were afraid to 
entrust him with the managemen! 


* Balcarra:’s Memoirs, p. 72, 73. 
Locxhart’s Memoirs y4c. 
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the Qneen’s affairs in the approach. 
ing session of Parliament. He was 
therefore, notwithstanding his former 
important and danyerous services, for 
the present set astde by the court, 
and the power lodged with the lead- 
ers of a numerous faction, which 
pretending to be independent alike 
of the court and the country party, 
and able to confer the superiority 
on either of them to which it chose 
to incline, had’obrained the name of 
the flying squadron. The parlia- 
ment met on the 6th of July 1704 *. 
‘he Duke of Queensberry did not 
appear in it durmg the whole of 
the session. His friends, however, 
indignant at the late unworthy treat- 
ment which he had received from 
the English ministers, rallied around 
the Earl of Mar, and entered the 
lists of opposition. The efforts of 
the new courtiers were baflled in 
every Instance 3 and upon the con- 
clusion of the session, which had on- 
1y served to expose their own weak- 
ness and to exalt their rivals, they 
were dismissed, and Queensberry and 
iis friends restored. Yuecensberry 
resumed the management of aftairs 
under the tithe of Lord Privy Seal, 
and the Duke of Argyle held the 


1 
ae 
bis Matesty’s Commission- 


office of 

A new session of the Scotch parlia- 
ment wasopened on the 28th of June 
1725- In a few days after, the 
Juke of Argyle read her Majesty’s 
setter, in which she recommended to 
the States, the settlement of the 
“rown On protestant successor and 
“nact for a treaty of union with 
Laglind. She had enjoined her mi- 
‘isters to begin with the former, 
ond they were of themselves suffi- 
Gently disposed to give it the pre- 
ference, Ia the preceding SESSION, 
the weak and irresolute ministers had 
suffered a bill to be extorted from 


Burnet, V. 270. 


them, known by the name of the 4 
of Security. "Yhis famous act, by 
one clause, provided that, in case ot 
the Queen’s dying without issue, 2 
parliament should immediately meet 
and declare the successor to the 
crown, different from the person pos- 
sessing the throne of lngland, untess 
before that period a settle ment should 
be made in parliament of the rights 
and liberties of the nation independ- 
ent of English couneils: and by ae 
nother clause, they were empowered 
to arm and train the subjects so as to 
put them in a posture of defence f. 
By this act, the two kingdoms 
were vitually separated for ever. 
‘Lhe attainment of it was justly, to 
the country party, an occasion of 
high exultation ; to the agents of the 
court it was a subject of mortifica- 
tion and uneasiness [n the present 
parliament the ministers were detere 
mined to exert their whole strength 
to obviate the pernicious consequen- 
ces by which it would be followed. 
For this purpose, they were desirous 
to begin with the settlement of the 
succession, in the hope of introducing 
into the bill such propositions as 
would provide an effectual antidote 
to the evils apprehended from the 
act of security. To pave the way 
for this important object, various re- 
gulations were proposed for limiting 
the power of the successor, extend- 
ing the trade, and securing the fu- 
ture independence of Scotland. In 
the midet of the debates which these 
topics biought on, Mar moved $, 
That the House should immediately 
enter upon the consideration of the 
connections of the nation with Eng- 
land, and of the means for accom- 
plishing the union of the two king- 
doms. From his youth, he appears 
to have been impressed with the ad- 
vantages resulting to the British isles 
from a perpetual junction of their 
legi- 
t Burnet, V. 228. 
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legislative powers and internal 
sources. Althougl the considers. 
tion 418 Motion was for some time 
person must be 
struck on remarking how seasonably 
‘twas made. THiad a treaty of union 
tucceeded, the necessity for a sepa. 
vate act to settle the succession would 
have been superseded. The Jaco- 
bites, who formed a powerful party, 
had few motives to object to a treaty 
of union, whilst every consideration 
éf honour and of interest concurred 
to fix them in opposition to any mea- 
cure that might, in the most remote 
degree, retard the advancement of the 
Pretender. Nor was Mar ignorant, 
if the business of the succession had 
been adjusted to the desire of the 
parliament of England, that the m- 
nisters there would not have found 
themselves under the same necessity 
to urge the treaty, nor disposed to 
acceuc to the same equitable terms, 
as they did, when it came to be im- 
plicated with the settlement of the 
crown upon a protestant successor. 
As few members were disposed to 
enter into the immediate discussion 
of the motion, bis Lordship withdrew 
it for the present; resolving to take 
the first favourable opportunity to 
bring it forward a second time. On 
the 2oth of July, however, he pre- 
sented to the House one draught of 
an act for a treaty of union with 
England; another was offered by 
the Marquis of Lothian, and both 
were ordered to be printed. In the 
mean time the House went into the 


consideration of other business. An 


act was passed for establishiag a com- 
mercial treaty with England ; another 
for fixing the limitations to be impo- 
sed upon the successor to the crown ; 
a third provided the appointment of 
ambassado's to support the dignity, 
and to take care of the interests of 
Scotland in foreign Courts; and a 
fourth secured the calling of triennial 


* Quoted trom 
history of Queen Anne, 291, note. 


parliaments. A month had been sheng 
in debates upon these bills, when the 
Earl of Mar again moved that they 
should take into consideration an act 
for a treaty of union with England. 
To the no smali surprise of the min- 
sters, the motion was adopted, and 
the draught of the bill for this pur. 
pose, which his Lordship had present. 
ed in the beginning of the session, 
was called for and read. It was ot 
a similar nature with an act for the 
same object which had been lately 
made in England. It restrained the 
commissioners who were to treat of 
the union, from altering the religi- 
ous establishments in either kingdom; 
but enjoined them to procure the 
same civil privileges for the subjects 
of the two states. 

The English had empowered the 
Queen to appoint the commissioners 
for that country. In the draught 
presented by Mar there was a blank 
left for the power of the nomination. 
To obtain the nomination of the 
commissioners was a point for which 
her Majesty, as it appears from her 
instructions to the Duke of Argyle®, 
was particularly anxious. Considcr- 
ing, however, the temper of the House 
at that time, Mar omitied this pro- 
position, being justly apprehensive, 
that if he had mentioned it in bis 
draught, it might have occasioned 
the loss of the bill, Several spinted 
debates took place upon the general 
objects of the act, Great opposi- 
tion was mede, in particular to the 
proposal for entrusting the nomina- 
tion of the commissioners to the 
Queen ; and the ministers had begun 
to despair of accomplishing that ob- 
ject, when, to their no small satis- 
faction, it was proposed from a quar: 
ter from whence it could have bee" 
least expected. On the ist of Sept. 
after the vote had been called upon 
the question in which they had tha* 
day been engaged, a number — 

ers. 


the original, inthe paper office, London, by Sommerville, in hi 
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bers left the House, thinking that, as 
it was late, no more business would 
be done that night. The Duke of 
Hamilton, than whom there had not 
appeared one more determined to op- 
pose the court at every step, to. the 
astonishment of his friends, 14 or 15 
of whom ran out of the House in 
rage and despair, moved, That the no. 
mination of the commissioners should 
be left wholly with the Queen *. 
This disingemious conduct of the 
Duke of Hamilton, was ascribed to 
the arts of the Earl of Mar. ‘“ His 
Grace had of late,” says Lockhart f, 
“ been frequently seen in the society 
of that nobleman, whom he expected 


to have gained from Queensberry , 
but who had the address to carry the 
duke away fiom his owo party.” 

Of Mar’s influence over his Grace 
we shall meet with more instances 
than one. Upon the present occa- 
sion the vamity of idamilton was 
tered by the expectation of bemy 
named one of the comumussioners ; an 
honour which Mar and Argyle un- 
dertook to secure for him. ‘This fa- 
vour was, however, denied them 3 and 
Argyle nobly refused to have his 
name inserted in that list of commis- 
siovers, from which that of the man 
to whem he had given his promise 
was thus excluded 


To be continued, 
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To the Editor, 


STR, 

N compliance with the wishes of 

your correspondent, who signs 
himself 4 Constant Reader, 1 send 
you the following short Biographical 
Steteh of the Life of James Hogg, the 
Littrich Shepherd. 

He was born in the parish of Ec- 
trick, and County of Selkirk, in the 
latter endof 1772 ; being the second 
son of Robert Hogg and Margaret 
Laidlaw, both natives of that parish. 
When but seven years of age, he 
was engaged by a farmer in the 
neighbourhood to serve as a cowherd. 
Fis whole stock of learning at that 
time consisted in having been taught 
to read in the Proverbs of Solomon, 
and Shorter Catechism, by Mr Beat- 
tie, the parish schoolmaster, Next 
year he was put four months toa pri- 
vate school, kept by a young lad cal- 
led William Ker, who was teaching a 
neighbouring farmer’schildren. Here 
he learned to write, and here his 
cducation was compleuted! His con- 
stant employment for some years 
was herding cows, the lowest, and I 
bel.zve the worst trade in several res- 


* Tindal, VI. 196. 


pects, in this part of the country. 
At the age of tourteen, finding him- 
self in possession of five or six 
shillings, over and above what was 
necessary for covering his nakedness, 
he purchased an old:violin, and ass:- 
duously apphed himself to thet 
branch of music. But having ht- 
tle or no leisure in the day-time, 
and in the might being obhged to 
sleep in a stable, or byre, and destr. 
tute of the means for’ procuring hight, 
he was much more obliged to the 


ear than the eye for any advances 
he made, 1n what was at this time 


his favourite amusement. It will 


readily be perceived, that in sucha 


situation he could make no very ra- 
pid advances in music, however higt 


an opinion he might have of his own 


abilities. But while his self-taugtit 
ear was no doubt listening with plea- 


sure to his supposed melodious notes, 


that they have at the same time pro- 


duced sensations of a very different na- 
ture on others, the following anec- 
dote will bear testimony :—His mas- 
ter coming home at a late hour one 


evening, 
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evening, and thinking 


horse gate the stable him- 


put his 


sclf, but upon opening the stabie 
door, he was saluted with a voice 


which to lis astonished ears was so 


uUnharmontous, that he run te the 
house with the greatest precipitation, 
crying that he heliewed the devil was 
in the stuble 5 and was with consi- 
derable difficulty convinced of his 
inistake by some of his family bet- 
ter acquatnted with our musician’s 
inclination and abilities than he was. 
James was very often changing pla. 
ces; [have heard him say, that at 
fifteen years of age he had served ten 
or a dozen masters; yet none of 
these ever refused to 
bim to avother, and he never cum- 
plained of having received bad usage 
trom save a shep 
name of Grieve. He now went to 
with Mr Laidlaw, Elibank ; 
and here from kind usage, and more 
apreeable employment, he used to say 
that he found his situation much bet- 
ter than it had hitherto been. After 
this rw was entrusted wit cae charge 
of a hirsel by the above above yea- 
tleman’s fathe ery the late Mr Laidlaw, 
Whilinslee, with whom he served two 
years. Hitherto he had read litile, 
excepton his bible, with which by 
this time he was well acquainted ; 
and he had got nearly the whole 
alms of David by heart, 


recoin 


r 
any, er Of the 


serve 


of tie 
But he had made sull less progress 
in writing, for obliged to 
write a letter to his clder brother 
William, he had so far forgot the 
way, that he'actually was under 
the necessity of printing some of the 
letters as he saw them in the begin- 
ning of the Catechis 

This circumstance, altho ouch it 
may appear a little trifling, ts yet a 
striking proot of the strength of his 
could have 
who, at the ave of eighteen, 
had read little else than his bit ble, and 


could scarcely writea legible line with 


beine 


that one 


of the of the Ettrick Shepherd, 


all the ser- 
vants were gone to rest, resolved to 


the pen, would with no oth er help, 
than a few books, and no more qj. 
sure than whatin the ordinary course 
of t! hings falls to the lot of ser vants. 
have attained to considerable ck br. 
ty as an author before he reached his 
thirtieth year? may certainly be 
allowed to make the 
since some of his piece s have arrived 
at an excellence seldom surpassed, 
what might have been expected from 
him had a liberal education been ad. 
ded to his other rare accomplish. 
ments ?—[n 1790, he came to Mr 
Laidlaw yBlackhouse,and servedwith 
him as a shepherd for ten years.. It 
was by the atrention of this mentle. 
man, and his family, that he came to 
be first taken notice of, and as far 
as prudence would permit they have 
tlways shewn themselves his most 
yealous patrons, and they indeed 
have the merit of rescuing from ob- 
coy one who seems fitted by na- 
ure for shining: in a quite different 
oak of life. Having here access 
* a considerable selection of books, 
beyan now to read with eager 
ness and attention; and his mind 
seems to have been rapidly improv: 
ing, for ta 17 793 he began to write 
no very picable poetry. The 
first ey he might have 
been said to have finished was in- 
itled 
Buccleugh, in behalf cf ryself and 
oth or peor folk: but as I can rare- 
ly repeat any of his pieces, and is 
I have scarcely any copies of nem 
in my possession, I can for the most 
part only mention them, without gi 
ving extracts. This year he also 
wrote a song, called és This is ihe 
evay the eorld gees and Wilie 
Geordie,” “whic! » was publi: hed 
with some of his other pocis i's 
1So1.—He Glengye 3 and 
The happy swains,”? in 1704. These 
were in part founded on some sto- 
nies told him by an old woman of the 
name of Cameron, who had 
ereeted in the rebellion of 17455 0° 
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former © f these is already before the 
public, and this last being of consi- 
a le ngth, shows that he now 
wrote facility, for it filled a- 
150 pages and that even 
at this early period his Imagine. 

tion Was toler ably fertile, and his 
talent for versification by no means 

small. ‘This year. he had the satis- 
fiction of seeing, for the first time, 
one of his  ieces appear in print. It 
was called the mistakes of @ nf, ght, 

and was published in the Scot i Ot 
gazine. In 179, be was summoned 
to Selkirk for a witness against one 
of his acquaimtances for fishing in 
close time, and being persuaded by 
several of his companions, interested 
in that business, that it was both sin- 
ful to swear, and base, and shameful 
to betray his acquaintance, he either 
evaded or refused to give direct an- 
swers to the questions put to. him 
for some time; at length seeing 
there vas noalternative, he reluctant- 
ly complied, but at the same time 
told his persecutors, that he would 
soon find a way to expose their ig- 
norance and sacrilegious conduct to 


On the Eerecrs prod 


tne world 5 and accordingly be im- 
mec lately set about writing his 
Scots Gentleran, a comedy, in five 
acts, one of which was entirely oe- 
cupied wv ith the examination of the 
fishers. “his piece, it no 
Goubt has its fants, yet in general 
is not de of merits; the last 
mentioned part in particular is so re- 
plete with blunt but natural answers, 
that it never fails to excite the most 
lively burst of lenghter, when read to 
an audience. 

T thought, Mr Editor, to have fi 
nished this hasty sketch, but I sce 
ita le ngrh will be i improper. Lf you 
think this worthy of a place in your 

valuable miscellany, you shall soon 
hear from me again. = In my next J 
shall make extracts from some of 
his pieces not yet published; and 
also give some account of his Jour- 
ney through the Itehlands, and the 
Mountain Bard ; two publications of 
Mr Hogg’s nearly ready for the 
press. Iam, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 
Banks of Ettrick, 


June 8. 1805. 


uced om Socrety by the successful cultivation of Screnct 


To the Fulitor. 


SIR, 


{* two former essays T have made 

some observations on the plea- 
sures arising to man from the powers 
of imagmation and intellect. Allow 
me now to consider briefly the effects 
Which de, successful cultivation of 
8 « has in modern times produ 
lon n the opinions and situation of 
the world 

Unter this head, the first article 
which solicits our regard, is that 
ushment ot superstition which 
i Niloso} phy has accomplished, and 

intolerable burden at which it 
Wad bt ever relieved the human mine, 


by effectually expelling the demons 


Cr 


Marry IC, It attentran, that 


witchcraft and the spectres of 


poctry and the fine arts seem t 
have no remarkable tendeney to pro- 
duce these happy effects; and tha: 
the former, by inflaming the mmagina- 
fion and rousing the passions, may 
emetimes ven thicken the veil whieh 


other causes had spread over the on 
f Cc, 
minds of men. Such were unques- Hi 
tronably the Consequences that result 
ed from the poetry of the ancients 
Supersittion and poetry tlonrished 
tovether and it was only a few er 
hehtened Philosovhers who had 


cuteness to dete t the errors, or bold- 
ness to the ecremonies of 

religion which was professed both 
by their ancestors and their cotem 
poraries. which was enforced by ais 
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the terrors that a cloomy fanaticism 
could inveut, and by 
ali the arts whichan interested pricst- 
hood coud devise. The great body 
both of the Greek. and Romans. was 
sunk m the gross it delusion and ig- 
norance; andthe eve of the modern 
inquirer, 1 attempting to penetrate 
the gloo ny abyss, is fain to rest up- 
ona tew beams with which the light 
of nature has faintly variegated the 
melancholy prospect. For many a- 


ges, even after the commencement 


of the Christian wra, the clouds of 
superstition hovered over our west- 
ern hemisphere ; nor were they com- 
pletely dispellcd, till the Sun of 
knowledge had nearly arrived at me- 
ridan splendour. Tortunately how- 
ever, Upon a retrospective view we find 
that mankind have long enjoyed the 
honourable condition so ably describ- 
ed by the poet: 


in the deep windings of the grove no 


more 
The hag obscene or grisly phantom 
dwelt, 
Nor inthe fall of mountain stream, or 
roar 
Of winds, is heard the angry spirit’s 
yell. 
No wizard mutters the tremendous 
spell, 
Nor sinks convulsive in prophetick 
swoon, 


Nor bids the noise of drums or trum. 
pets swell 
ot fancied pangs the labouring 
moon, 
Or chase the shade that blots the blaz- 
ing orb of noon, Dearrir. 


As the vulgar have hitherto been 
excluded from the purs:uts of science, 
and these studies are of such a nature 
is to render at high'v improbable 
that they will ever be accessible to 
that class of the community, we are 
inttrally anxious to enquire hy what 


encans the successful prosecution af 


ehem hac hee 1} Yetely 

vem as aoie So conip.ctery to 
reieve trom the bounds of supersti- 
tion every class of men between the 


coltase and the throne; conferring 


Oo ine successful Cultivation of Science. 


in this respect, equal benefits on the 
exalted and the low, on the illiterate 
and the learned. This can he ag. 
counted for only fiom the natura! 
influence of the higher orders of the 
community upon the lowers; and the 
difference which mankind instinctively 
pay to superior skill and intelligence. 
When the vulgar saw persons who 
were accused of witchcraft publick. 
ly tried, and even executed for their 
supposed crimes, it was impossible 
for them to avoid adopting notion: 
which were entertained by the mest 
enlightened men of the nation, and 
entorced by the authority of govern. 
ment uself. As soon, however, 2¢ 
the opinions which dictated these 
absurd and sanguinary proceedings fc! 
into contempt, and the proceeding: 
themselves into consequent disuse , 
ghe prejudices which they had fos. 
tered in the minds of the commoa 
people immediately began to lose 
ground, and at entirely disap. 
peared. 

The general diffusion of literature 
must hkewise be allowed to have 
contributed indirectly to the attair 
ment of thesameend. Besides, thei 
by opening the minds and multiply- 
ing the ideas of the vulgar, it has a 
natural tendency to point out to 
them the absurdity of those superst:- 
tious notions which they had former- 
ly entertained ; by provicing them 
with perpetual amusement during the 
hours of relaxation from bodily |a- 
hour, it prevents them from brood- 


ing over those hideous spectres of 


imagination, to which they were 
formerly in a manner under the ne- 
cessity of resorting. For the humaa 
mind must have something of this 
kind on which to rest; and, if ne 
ther engrossed by the pursuits of 
sclence, occupied by the enjoyments 
of literature, nor elevatd by the truts> 
of religion, must dwell upon th: 
forms which busy imagination pre 
sents, and by which that power °° 
tener imparts pain than pleasure '? 
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Ox the succe 


ved an undne ‘nde nev. Gr. 
noretat and barboirism will ever be 
attendee by gloomy superstition, and 
absurd ideas of supernatural agency 5 
and when placed ia this unfortunate 
ition, the shepherd of Hindustan, 
and the peasant of Lapland, wil de- 
we amusement and torment from 
similar sources. The latter will be- 
take himself to his coarse spun tales 
ot ghosts, witches, and demons ; 
while the former will have recourse 
to his more elegant, though equally 
extravagant fictions Of fairies, mons- 
ters, genn, and talismans, 

Sich are afew of the advantages 
that have resulted to the world, from 
the progressive advancement of sci- 
ence. Bat let us now reverse the 
medal, and take a view of the icon- 
veniences with which, in some quar- 
ters, has unfortunately been at- 
tended. Here a scene presents it- 
eeltat which humanity shudders, and 
of an aspect so hideous, as sometimes 
to have provoked the assertion, that 
tle benefits which science has con 
ferred upon mankind ave scarcely 
sufficient to counterbalance the mise: 
nies into which it has contributed to 
pluagethem. ‘The pri opagation ma 
ne igihouring country of a sceptl- 
cal ph ilasophy, which not only le- 
velled its engines &t the venerable fa- 
bric of Christianity, but by bringing 
into disrepute all those principles of 
conduct which mankind had hither- 
to been accustomed to revere, burst 
Gonder the very bonds of society, 
had considerable 
larein the production of those po- 
Hitical Cisorders, which have dele: red 
with blood the fairest portion of 
the Of the men 
active in dissemtna- 
Z these doctrines, although a few 
ve distinguished by transcendent 
tale vet by far the sreater numbe 
in of ae. entit led ro the 
Pouranie appellation of Philosophers, 
meviced an epithet worse than any 
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over whore ming Is it has acqui 


which the vocabulary of our lan. 
guage affords. Scarce any of them 
were actuated by worihrer motives 
than the promulyation of their own 
fame, or the advancement of their 
own interested views, nor did they 
listen to the admonitions 

“of aught that wakes 


“The conscious bosom with a patriot’s 


flame.” 

Their doetrines, besides origina. 
ting au false and degrading notions 
of human nature, as well as of the at- 
tributes ol the Deity, and the designs 
of Providerce, could not fail to be as 
erroneous in themselves, as in their 
application to practice they were sub- 
versive of human happiness. [t must 
bea matter of pleasing retlection, and 
of honest exuliation to every Briton, 
who has his country’s welfare at 
heart, that this happy island, amid ail 
the revolutions both of the political 
aud the hterary world, has been able 
to preserve itself in a grcat measure 
uncontaminated by the pollution - 
scepticism, and unintected by th 
contagion of these dreadful 
gions ‘hae’ have agitated the rest of 
hurope 

bttle knowledge, says Lord 
Bacon, makes men atheists; but a 
more thorough acquaintance with 
the sciences brings them back again 
to religion. : Now, as in respect of 
prowressive improvement there 1s an 
unquestionable analogy between indie 
viduals and nations, “we may conli- 
dently expect, that "the species will, 
at corresponding intervals of time, 
undercoa the same changes which tn- 
dividuals are known to experience. 
‘The science most closely connected 
with the above disorders being yet, 
contessediy, but little advanced be- 
yond the period of infancy, we may 
reasonably presume, that its approxi. 
mation to ultimate perfection will be 
productive of the happiest eilects.—- 
[n the science which explains the 
phenomena of external perecption 
the paradoxes of Berkley, of Des 

Cartes, 
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Cartes, and of Hume, were long as- 
eented to without hesitation, and 
commonded the admiration of the 
learned, na less than the astonish- 
ment of the vulgar; till, at last, the 
celebrated Reid undertook the cause 
of reason and nature, and vindicating 
the appointments of Providence from 
the cavils of designing sceptics, over- 
turned the conclusions of that dan- 
gerous system. In the same man- 
ner, a superficial knowledge of the 
first-ementioned science has given en- 
couragement to infidelity and scep- 


_ticism; but a more thorough ac- 
quaintance with the subjects of 


which it treats, will, it 13 to be hoped, 
restore truth to her native honours, 
re-instate our holy religion on the 
throne of Europe, and in process of 
time extend the dominion of both 
over every part of the known world. 
In our moments of enthusiasm we 
cannot help anticipating this glori- 
ous wra, and looking forward with 
impatience to that blissful period, im 
which the genius of moral and politi 
eal science, having arrived at ulti- 
mate maturity, shall set free the hu- 
man race from the shackles of 1gno- 
sance, superstition, and error. 
Having in the course of this essay 
had frequent occasion to remark the 
very striking analogy which sub- 
sists between the steps by which the 
progressive improvement of indivi- 
duals and of nations is conducted, it 
may not be improper to conclude, 
with pushing this analocy to wee ut- 
most limits and stating “the contivce 
tures which the investigatio: rds, 
with respect to the future prospects 
of man, and the pleasures which 
eult8vated minds are henceforth des 
tined to enjoy. 
sense, as before observed, scem to he 
unworthy the notice of a vational be 
ines their durstion i330 limited 
their ohiects so 23 to 
them deo: ‘ading to all, :a whose 
they form an obie ct of gre 
tance, than the imperious calls of un. 
perverted Rature demand, and the 


Phe gratifications of 
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sober deductions of unbiasse} reason 
approve, The pleasures of Imag ra 
tlon Superior; Yer it 
is certain, that even the se, in 

cases, lose their relisn ; andthat how. 
ever keenly sought after, howeves 
rapturously enjoyed during 
of youth, they at last vive place to 
the pursuits of science and the } 

sures of intellect. The same step: 
may be traced in the progress of na 
tions. Poetry has perhaps experien 


ced a gradual decline from the tine 


of Milton; nor is it to be expected 
that any succeeding author will at. 
tain, either the excellence or the ce. 
lebrity of that inimitable poct. The 
pleasures of Imagination have already 
to the public taste lost many of the 
charms which they orijinally posses- 
eed ; they are now scarcely experien- 
ced, but during the orisons of the 
youthful bard ; and whenever in any 
case they transgress the hmits of a 
harmless amusement, they 
koned sure indications of a romantic 
temper and a nice sensibility, which 
must disqualify the unfortunate pos 
sessor for the business of life. But 
the pleasures of intellect are subject 
to none of these inconveniences. 
They rather fit than disquality for the 
ordinary business of the world ; ard 
by an irrevocable cecree of 
must continue to increase both i 
number, duration, and intensity. 
In this point of view, the Sciences 
from the cultivation a which they 
arise, form a atriking and sublim 
subject of contemplation. Thevn ay 
be considered as at once the field in 

the mental excellence of mndivie 
duals is displayed ; the standard by 
which the intellectual amportance 
nations is determined; and, i fine, 
the index of that constant mmprove- 
gent of the human mind, upon the 
susceptil bility of which is found a, 
perhaps, the stron; gest argument for 
its immortal duration. 
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On the Hypernation of ANIMALS. 


(Concluded from p. 437-) 


ROM the consideration of the 
state of torpidiy occurring du- 
ring Che winter season, and that it 
begins when the cold weather com- 
mences, and ends when the heat of 
spring cails nature into action, almost 
ail philosophers have been of opinion 
that cfd is the immediate cause of 
this torpid state. This conjecture is 
supported by several circumstances, 
wiz. almost all these animals can be 
rendered torpid by cold artificially 
applied, or recovered from their na- 
tural torpidity by aa artificial heat. 
The circumstances attending these 
experiments are extremely curious, 
Thus the hamster, when pissing from 
a torpid to an active state, frst loses 
the ngidity of his members, and then 
makes protound respirations, but at 
long intervals. His legs begin to 
move, he opens his mouth and utters 
and disagreeable sounds. At- 
ter continuing this operation for some 
time, he opens his eyes and endea 
voursto raise himself on his legs ; 
all these movements are still unsteady 
and reeling like those of a man ina 
State of intoxication. But he reite- 
tates his efforts, till he acquire the 
faculty of his legs. He remaias fix- 
ed in that attitude for some time, as 
if to reconnoitre, and rest himself af- 
ter his fatipue. His passage from 
4 torpic to an active staie is more or 
less quick, according to the temper- 
Ature. It is probable that this change 
15 produced imperceptibly when the 
animal remains ia his hole, and that 
lie feels none of those inconveniences 
which arise from a forced and sud. 
den revivisceace. 

All these torp:d animals can be 
kept active d ring winter by supply- 
‘0g them with food and a proper de- 
Stee of heat, 

But though cold certainly io no 


inconsiderable degree promotes this 
torpid state, yet it cannot be suppo- 
sed to be the sole cause.—As the tems 
perature of the abodes of several ani- 
mals which pass the winter in this 
state seldom varies, and then but to 
a very small degree, 1t being nearly 
the same both summer and winter, 
it is difficult to conceive, how they 
recover their active state at the ap- 
proach of summer, uuless by a law 
of their nature winch human tndus- 
try will hardly discover. Other cir- 
cumstances are also necessary besides 
a cold temperature. ‘Thus the ham- 
ster does not become torpid, though 
exposed to a cold sufficient for freez- 
ing water, unless excluded from the 
action of the atmosphere. Whica 
slut up in a cage filled with earth 
and straw, and exposed in this situa- 
tion to a freezing cold, he does not 
become torpid. When the cage is 
sunk four or five feet under grouad, 
and free access to the external air 
prevented, in eight or ten days he be- 
comes as torpid as if he had been in 
his own burrow. It the cage be 
brought above ground, in two or 
three hours he eecovers; and will 
resume his torpid state whea again 
sunk under ground, This experiment 
may be repeated several times at pro- 
per intervals, esther in the day time 
or during the night, the light having 
no apparent influence. What influ- 
ence the air has in this case, or why 
it does not produce the same effects 
on all other torpid animals, it 13 1m- 
possible to determine im our present 
state of knowledge. 

Another circumstance that ought 
to be caumerated among the causes 
of torpidity, and one which, though 
it may not be an immediate cause, 
yet is certainly a remote one, acting 
in no inconsiderable degree, is 
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ot food. Those 


ported by the 


animals 
summer 
Wilhont an alteration 
nature, tind subsistence 


her coud iho 


that are sup. 
fruits, 
of their 
curine the 


could 
not, 


animals 
thie 
vets which swarm only du 
that 
such a 


winter 5 


whose 


nett 
food consists chiefly of 
mired 
warm months, suivive 
season.  Waithout 
coustitution of their frame, 
tudcs would be anmiiated, and 
order and ruin wou'd prevail, 
berng the present state of our Know. 
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On the Qualifications of Teachers. 


ledge on this subject, it a 
ficult to draw any general 

sion, ‘Though we can in some mea. 
sure perceive the Cause, and estin 
the beneficial consequences of sich 
a constitution of thing > We are un- 
der the necesstty of making 
and of confessing our mability toac. 
coant for many circumstances in the 


present order of nature. 


a stand 


Edi 


dla: 


argh, 
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TEACHERS. 


To the Editor. 


SIR, 


‘HE propagation of knowledce 
and civiiization among tbe*1n- 
certainly 


habitants of a country, 18 
one of the chief sources of their hap 
piness. this may be 
cessfully promoted, proper 


cation of youth. 


It is much to be regretted that 
even in this highly civtlized country, 
great ignorance prevails among many 
ot the lower classes of mbhabitants. 
‘This 1s perhaps to be atturbated in 
no small degree to the incapacity of 


teachers 3 because it too 


tor such a duty. 


unable to orthography, 
sons of this are 


of their terms 


of teaching, allure the 
Jower ranks of 


people to mtrust them 
withtheedecation ot ihe childrens and 
at as much to be reyretted, that they 


too frequently meet with encourace- 


ment. | have likewree beard of: persons 
pretending to teach writing an d ac. 
ompts, who were-in every respect 


persons 
should be employed tm the edu- 


"Cations 


com- 
mon a practice tor those who find 
themselves in reduced circumstances 
to betake themselves to teaching, 
however unqualified they may be 
I have even heard 
of several who were employed in in- 
structing youth, who were themselves 

Per- 
too 
ien to be faniile who by the lowness 


unqualified for their employment. To 
this catise may be attributed pe 
the preat deficiency of many of the 
lower ranks in these necesse tv qualitie- 
anda 
let any one examine the 
the generalit y of trade 
ten by thi mselves. ‘dhe c 
ever, is still worse, for many of then 
are obliged to employ a stranger to 
draw out accontpts tor them, 
and it not unfrequenmtly ppen tha 
the person thus employ not 
much superior to his employer. 
tis bkewise to be regretted that 
even teachers, who are establish: d by 
law, arc often not so we qu dited 
for their office as they ought to be. 
Those in particular who are employ- 
ed in teaching the learned lan 
are sometimes not so well acquait- 
ed even with the mere clements, 
as they ought to be ; or at least co 
not think them of sufficient import. 
ance to be particularly insisted upot 
lt is owing to this that maay youny 
men who attend the mere advanced 
Gree's classes in our universities are 


pet ha ips 


prool ot what la 
bills of 


smeéen, as writ- 


sert, 


case, 


1} 


riot suliciently acquainted with the 
cleme ‘nts of the Greek tongue, and 
it is act therefore to be wondered 

az it they make small progress. 
“The cleaients of language 
Qs | 2 
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with the utmost propriety, be com- 
sored to the foundation of a build- 
ing It bears, deed, very little pro. 
portion to the superb Structure 5 but 
isimpossible that the edivee can be 
jasting. which is built upon a slender 
foundation. But inattention to the 
cements of the learned languages 1s 
not the only fault of teachers.— 


of them seem to think even 


Erolish Grammar of conse. 
q cuce, and imagine that if their pu- 
pils have acquired the art of writing 
n smooth language, that this is sut- 
ficient, even although they are unae- 
quainted with the rules which they 
blindly follow. 

From this then it appears that it 
is the part of a proper teacher to be 
iul'y aequainted with the elements 
of those arts or sciences which he 
professes to teach. But this is by no 
means all that 18 requisite to a teach- 
er. A teacher who wishes to be 
successful must endeavour to. suit 
himself to the genus of his pupils, 
aud be able to deliver bis instructions 
in such a manner °s to be easily com- 
prehended by them. In my opinion 
too, the most acute are not always the 
most successful teachers. Persons 
who casily comprehend things, how- 
ever difficult, are apt to imagine that 
others can comprehend them as east 
ly; and itis for this reason that 
those who are not endowed by na- 
tore with as quick parts detive no 
beneht from tier instructions ; and 
from this it would appear, that ac- 
quired knowledge, namely that which 
's obtamed by means of deep study 
aid application, is far more useful to 
4 teacher, because, knowing himself 
the difficulties which he had to en- 


counter, he wil be more idulsent 
to the capacities of others; and at 
has been trequenily found, chat those 
whi» have at tirst a are dto ce im- 
capable of learning, tave risen to 
eminence afterwards by the proper 
conduct of their teachers. 

Before concluding what I have to 
say on this subject, L will mention a 
few thoughts which occurred to me 
concerning the comparative advanta- 
ges of public and private teaching, 

In peneral, agree with Gold- 
smith, that pubhe teaching is pre. 
ferable to private; but at the same 
time the latter is not without its 
advantages. ‘l'here ave some pupils 
of such capacities, that they would 
derive little advantage from the in- 
structions of a public teacher; be- 
cat%e that whichis comprehended by 
others is not understood, er at least 
but imperfectly, by them. It is 
doubtless owing to this cause that ma- 
ny come from a public school as igno- 
rant as when they went toit. And 
indeed a public teacher would not be 
doing his duty to the rest of his pu- 
pils, if he retarded their progress on 
acoount of a few individuals: it would 
therefore appear that it would be for 
the advantage of the latter, if they 
had the assistance of a private teach- 
er; aud even, perhaps, i their situa- 
tion, a private mode of education altos 
gether would be pref rable toa public. 

I may likewise add, that even in he 
case of a quick capacity, a private 
mode of instruction may be often 
preferable to a puulic, because the 
latter would neccssanly retard the 
progress of a person of such a capa- 
city, in conforming to that of those 
wiose abihiiies are inferior to his own. 


F: 


Biographical Account of Dr Paver. 


‘| HIS distinguished literary cha- 
tacter was born at Peterborough 
™ 1743. His father, who heid a 
small jiy; 

, iVing near that place, soon af- 
“wards removed to Giggleswick in 


Yorkshire, where he was appointed 
to be master of a grammar school, 
and continued to act in that capacity 
until bis death, which happened in the 
vear 5749. Dr Daley was educated 
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Biozre, ott 

under his father’s care, he be- 
came a student of Cirist Colle (Te, 


Cambridye, Mm 39 49- A ise 


portaunitics be 


Syrst Op 


thilive 


\ cd his the 


displeying bis telenis, brougnut 
be: rab! Noyce. bout 
the « of their third vears, tne 


SeHior sophs (as they ate 
tions of natural and moral pi iluso- 
ln these es s Dr Paley 


Cistmgursacd tor his extraors 


sone ols On ecu 
CCAS 


and ong? City, ai dG wheuever 
ected to dispute, the schools 
Were with admirers. dn 
the carne and Intensity of 
thought he was sometmes led to dis- 
pose himeelf into unusual attitudes ; 
and adrawing by Bunbury, who was 
a conte ll remembered 
at Cambridge, in which one ot these 
is happily descmbed, and in which 
Dr Watson, the present bishop of 
Llandail, who then presided in the 
school, forms another very promineat 
figure. In 1763 he took the degree 
ot batchelor of Arts, and in the pre- 
vious examination had the honour of 
appearing the frst man of his year. 
studies now being completed, and 
no other engagement offering, he 
istant in the school at 
In that situation he re- 
d nearly three years, and then, 
upon being clected fellow of Christ 
College, returned to a residence im 
the university. His election into a 
fellowsh pot the college was very soon 
followed by an appointment to be 
one of the tutors of it. Though the 
Cuties and use aed of the tutor of 
a college are in the present state of 
the university almost imaginary, and 
the progres s of the young student 
depends upon his own industry or on 
private assistance, this appointment 
was of very considerable importance 
even in its literary consequences. Dr 
Paley did not content himself with re- 
pestine over every year the tradition. 
al learning of the college, but, endea 


vourcd to convert the opportunities 


Wao 


stiess 


‘Mporary, 


went to be ass 
Greenwich. 
maine 


i) Aecoun? of Dr Paley. 


that were afforded to him rato 
extending 


‘tures on and pe litical 
and onthe Greek Testan 


ed the outlines of the min 
nuch 
is old pupils pres: 
note-be some the; al Ne 
ments ang illustrations which 
cerecdithemso celebrated and uses y! 


Lele 


Hic hed the happiness of acting 


Ly which he has $0 
the v orld, and |; 


iil thie 


~ 


Wita a bDrotaer tutor, who w aus one of 
the ablest and most mtimate of his 


friends, Dy John Law, the present 
bishop of Elplin, son of Dr Ee. 
nal Law, the late bishop of Ca 
isle. ‘Phe ialents and exertions of 
two such men of course rendered the 
college but e 
flourishing state to which the society 
attained while they were tutors, une 
eguaiied, pe haps, in the history of 
the Luiversily, WaS not eniirey ow- 
ing to the reputation they con! faved 
upon it. Dr She ‘phe rd, the late Plu. 
mian professor, shared with them the 
profits of the tuition, which he very 
essentially contributcd to enlarge ; 
for, thoveh wihout literature ang 
literary talents, by extensive connec. 
tions among the great, by his plau- 
sibility and activity, he made knowa 
the merits of his colle: and 


extremely pe yular ; 


brou, wht about them a crowd of } pur 


pils which th ey themselves could per- 
haps never have assembled. 

Daring his residence at Cambriaze, 
Dr Paley was intimately ee 
with almost every man who was at 
that time celebrated in the universi- 
ty. The friendship that subcisted 
between him and Dr Joha Law nae 

already been mentioved. 
him he became known to Dr Le 
mund Law, who was master of Te 
terhouse, and continued to reside a 
most wholly at Cambridge, afte: | 
was created bishop of Carlisle 
1769. ‘This connection had a most 
important influence on Dr Paley 
life, for he owed to it an establ. 


in the church which duce ed 
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bin to abandon all the advantages of 
dis academtcal situation, and direct. 
ty led to those great preferments he 
ryjoyed in the latter years of his life, 
Dr Waring. the cel brated mathe. 
maticuan, end Dr Joho Febb, well 
known both he his talents and this 
ous and political con- 
troversy, Wereamongst his most par- 
ticular frends. ‘The Bishop of Car- 
lisle was always considered as 
deficient in orth ocoxy, and ] 
was the most notorious innovator, 
both im creeds and government, th: ia 
disturbed the age in which he acte 
The strict noion and confidence in 
7 De Paley lived with them, 
‘ndered his opinions Susp eted, and 
or epared many to discover dangerous 
tenceacies in his moral and political 
speculations when he had acquired 
tation as a writer. Because he 
a liberal thinker, they pronoun. 
‘him a latitudinarian ; forgetting, 
or not being able to see, that a phit- 
losopher, who undertakes to instinct 
mankind, wonld be indelibly disara- 
ced by sanctioning prejudices w ith his 
approbation, however useful the 
be deemed, and however professional 
it may have been to support them, 
After his return to the university le 
continwed to live im it about tena 
years. During this time he was ra- 
her a hard worker than a hard stu- 
- nt. To his engagements as a pub- 
tutor, he added others still more 
fumerous, asa private one, and by 


violence 


~ 


untted labours was in the re- 
i avery considerable income. 
‘s48 perhaps the only useful way 


sn sending the univer life. What 
its leisure, is the absence of 
“exertion. He who does not work 
for HEV, Wor ks for nothing 5 
le mere love of reputation is 
icKly obli; ged to yield to the drow- 
examples ‘by which he is surround. 
eu Not thing more than the general 

utlines of his great performances 
Were produced while he resided at 
Cambridge, nor had he then con- 
the design of publishing at 


of 
. i); ali de i i 


ails but whit or asefal 
ferrakires have been accomplished 
by men oppressed under the disad- 
such a situation ? He did 
not, as has mosi trequeutly the 
case, lose the power of accomplishing 
them. At no time of his life wee 
Dr Paley a hard student: accordme 
to the common acceptation of the 
word, which is used rather to de- 
sci be one who reads, than one who 


es Of 


thins mue! works do not 
dis: ly very profound or exten- 
quaintance with books: they 
ay lied, not for ciccussing and de- 
ne upon the © if jearned 

» but for original and enltohten 
rfiections on the transactions of 


haman life, 
to have passed before him, or to have 
come to his knowledze witheut any 
laborious inquiry. 

In 1776 Paley left collece and 
manied. He had at itsta small he- 

fice in Cumberland, then the lv- 
of Appleby Westmorelind, 
trorth 3001. a year; andina 
short time he was promoted toa pre- 
be stall in the cathedral of Car- 
lis le. tomether with the living of {)ol- 
ston, a teasant village situated im 
the neighbourhood of that city, and 


u¢h as may be supposed 


between it Rosecastis, the seat 
f the shop. In on “ead 
signat of Dr Tolin Law W who 


created aa Irish Bishop, he wae ma wde 
archdeacon of the dicces e, and not 
long afterwards succeeded Dr burn, 
the aut of the Ja stice of the 
Peace,”? &c. in the chanceilorship. 
All these preferments were bestowed 
on him either by the Bishop of Car. 
lisle or by the Dean and Chapter of 
the Cathedral Churcn, in which Dr 


John Law, who was a prebend, had 
the leading infuence. Men of genius 


have net often expericaced such benr- 
tiful patronage from the friends 
whom their talents have procured 
them. It was while his residence 
was divided between Carlisle and 
Dalston, that Dr Paley undertook 
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to write his Grst aud mos: ce.cbrated 
work, * The Llements ot Moral and 
tad Political Pnilosophy.” It would 
however perhaps never have been 
produce d by a just confidence in his 


own talents, if that had not been aid- 
ed by che of Dr John 
Law ; who having, while they were 
counceted together at college, en- 
yoved irequent Opportunities of louok- 
his leetures, had read them 
with the admuration they deserved, 


MF 


aud had early conceived an idea that 
they myht be expanded into a most 
usctul treatise by the preat abilities 
This he had often 


svogested aud often urged him to 
a, carry it into execution ; but Dr Pa- 


ot the author 


ley alweys objected the little atten- 
P1071) 


wis paid by the pubhe to 


the nost eminent writers on those sub- 


fects, and after his marriage thought 


it His duty not to print a book that 
bought. lhving 

fore becommg vacant, Dr Law 

@aveitto him onreceivinga promise 

‘ 

that he would consider 1t asa com. 

pensation for the hazard of printing, 


and immediately set about preparing 


} 

woud not be 
‘ 


his work for the press. Vhe living 
was doubtless intended to be freely 
given to him, but his friend might 

retly think it no Injurtous departure 
trom that intention, to attack acon 
dition to the gift which was so like- 
dy to increase its value. In 17865 
Vhe Tl-ments of Moral and Polt- 
tical Philosophy” appeared. The 
puble did not hesitate long about 
the reception of it. [It was read with 
universal almiration, and editions 
were multiphed with a rapidity en- 
tirely unexpected by Dr Paley. It 


é 


13 dedicated to the Bishop of Car- 


iisle, nan which mav be safe- 
ty preferred to any complmentary 
composition in the English language. 
the venerable age of that distin- 
guished prelate, his great services to 
', performed in alife devoted 


to the ny tigation of ral and 
gious truth, and the signal and nu- 


| 


Ations comterred by him 


ahh 
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Upon the euchor, gave a peculiar Dr@s 
prety to the dedication, and 
ed such a variety as Cannot often be 
found of noble and interest: cs 
it is unnecessary to add how ey 
are treated: the address ex!ibits ox 
ot the greatest literary Opporlunitics 
upon this work that th 
of Dr aley is priucipally tounded, 
though he has exerted the who.e 
force of dis mind in many others; 
and its merit is sufficient to establish 
the most illusirious name. It 
plays a sagacity, a comprehension 
aud powers of communication and 
Instruction which were never before 
so happily united. ‘Phat indeed 
which distinguishes Dr Paley from 
all othe: writers, is the art he posses. 
sed of familiarizing knowledge. 
has the solidity of a philosophicr with- 
out his solemmity and reserve; be ha: 
disencumbered truth of its scholas- 
tic trappings, and accommodated 
to the commonest understandings. 
The political writings of Dr Paley 
have been studied and admired by 
the most illustrious statesmen of the 
present times. It would be useless 
to enumerate the praises with which 
they have been honoured ; but tie 
last, and perhaps the most enviable 
that were bestowed on them, were 
connected with circumstances so pe 
cular as to be deserving of mention 
Ju the debate on the Catholic Que: 
tion twelve days betore his death, 
Mr Fox in the House of Commer» 
read two passages from tis wor 
which contamed the leading 1deas © 
the celebrated speech delivered 04 
that occasion. Both of. these 
Fox prefaced with very high comp: 
ments, and when speaking of the ot 
said, that the author, though 
ought not to be defi auded ot his cue 
praise,'and that he therefore 
not conceal his name. ‘This expte>- 
sion was impe rfectly understood by 
must of the reporters, who, 1 a 
accounts of the debate, representess 
Mr Fox as describing him to be *% 


the Most happily empl yea. 
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ne reputatl 
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ining, and spread about the kingdom 
false intelligence that he was dead, 
jast whea he was labouring under 
the illness which was the cause of his 
death. His friends had scarcely en- 
woyed the pleasure of contradicting 
it, when they heard anether report 
which could not be doubted of. The 
was violent, and continued 
three weeks; Dr Paley therefore 
probably never felt the satistaction 
which the honours paid to him on 
that might must have communicated, 
had they been made known to him, 
For what writer, however distin- 
guished his talents, and however ex- 
alted his reputation, could be insen- 
ible to its having been pronounced 
by such an eulogist as Mr Fox, on 
tuch an occasion, and in such an as- 
sembly, “that no man who valued 
genius, no man who valued learning, 
no man who valued moderation, could 
hear his opinions without deference 
and respeet !” 

Dr Paley’s next publication was 
ofthe Hora Pauline.” This is 
not the most popular of his works, 
though it perhaps is that which is 
most admired by the judicious read- 
ers for the orginality of the design 
nd the vigour of the execution. It 
san exposttion and consideration of 
the evidenees of the truth of the 
“bristian religion, which may be de- 
rived from the conversion and minis- 
‘ry of St Paul. Not long after this 
work had made its appearance (in 
17%9) Dr James Yorke, the present 
Uishop ot Ely, offered bim the mas- 
ersiep of Fesus College, Cambridge, 
of which he has the disposal in right 
of his fee. "Whis was a singular 
‘ance of honourable and disinterest- 
cd patronage. His lordship had ne- 
ver seen lr Paley, he had no know- 
cde of his friends, he was influen- 
Solely and entirely by the repu- 
‘ation of his talents, and by a wish 
‘9 tender them serviceable in a high 
scacemical situation. His prefer- 
ments in the north ef England, and 

1855, 

A 


the engagements they imposed upon 
him, induced him to decime the of- 
for after a very long hesitation, which, 
he has been heard to say, would pro- 
bably have terminated atherwise, if 
he had not accidentally overlooked a 
small tield belonging to the master of 
Jesus, and he expressed his gratitude 
to the Bishop in a dedication of the 
Evidences of Christianiy.” “The 
Evidences of Christianity” was 
published in 1794. ‘This is one of 
Dr Paley’s most elaborate and suc- 
cesstul performances. Coniaming a 
general view of the evidences of our 
religion, it is better adapted to the 
wants of the common reader than an 
argumeni, however masterly, which 
confined to a single subject. [tis 
cistinguished 1 an eminent degree, 
by that happy combination of saga- 
city, force, and perspicuity, which ap- 
pears in all lis writings. ‘he pub- 
lication of the ‘* Evidences of Chris- 
tianity”? seems to have roused those 
who had the disposal of the great 
preferments of the church, into some 
notice of Dr Palev ; for. exceptinis 
Dr Edward Law, the late Bishop of 
Carlisle, Dr Vernon. the present Di- 
shop, who had given hima hiving be- 
fore it took place, and the Bishop 
of Ely, whose mtentions in his favour 
have been mentioned with due praise, 
no one of the episcopal bench had 
hitherto shewn any sensibility of his 
merit. ‘Phe Bishop of Lincela set 
an example, and offered him the sub- 
deanry of Lincolo, but with a con- 
dition that he should vacate his stall 
ti the cathedral of Carlisle, and pro- 
cure the Bishop the liberty of na- 
ming his successor, with which Dr 
Vernon enabled him to comply. 
Soon afterwards the Bishop of Dur- 
ham promised the presentation to 
the valuable living of Bishop-Wear- 
month, in the county of Durham, 
if he should be allowed to present 
to two other livings then held by 
1): Paley, and on that oceasion Dr 
Vernon aud, the Dean and Chap- 

ter, 
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ter of Carhsle, who were the patrons, 
very readily transferred their mghts 
to his Lordship. What be owed to 
tuc Bishops of Lincoln and Durham, 
was the difference between what he 
received, and what they required the 
power of disposing of ; and although 
that difierence considerable, the 
fact is deserving of mention; be- 
cause it would be injustice to 
Dr E Law, D- Yorke, Di Ver- 
non, and the Dean and Chapter 
of Carlisle, who were the * only 
cisinterested patrons of Dr Paley, to 
allow others to partake of that hon 

our, who did not make the necessary 
sacrifices to deserve at. After Dr 
Palcy had become sub dean of 
eoln and rector of Bishop Wear- 
mouth, his residence was divided be- 
tween these two places, his summers 
being spent at the latter, and his win- 
ters atthe former. He now under- 
took and proceeded slowly with his 
ast work the Natural Theology,” 
which was not published vnatil the 
end of the year 1802. He protesses 
io have chosen this subject, because, 
with those he had already treated of, 
it formed a system which was com- 
plete, though its parts had been pra- 
duced in an imadverted order. La 
his Natural Theology, Hore Pau- 
line, and Evidences of Christianity, 
he proved the truth of religion, natu- 
ral and revealed ; and in his Moral 
and Pohtical Vhilosophy taught the 
duvies which resuit from aud are 
sanctioned by the proof. He had 
nudoubtedly another reason for the 
choice of this s ibject, that it was 
eminently adapted to his talents, 
fo reason perspicuously aad illus. 
trate happily, were the powers by 
which he was most distinguished, 
and what other suljcct offered such 
admirable materials to exercise them ? 
He has traced and shewn the marks 
of wisdom and des:ga in various parts 


int of Dr Paley. 


of the creation, but has dwelt Pritt. 
cipally on those which may be discus 
vered in the constitution of the hu. 
man body. “Lhe book contains al. 
most a complete treatise of anatomy, 
which, by the observations he has in- 
terspersed, and by the excehence of 
his descriptions, he has contrived to 
render interesting even to those who 
read without auy previous know. 
ledge of the science. ‘l'o be secure 
of immortality, au author must be 
recommended cither by striking ex- 
cellencies of language or of senti- 
ment, or vy an happy arraugement 
of the parts of his subject, which 
renders them necessary to each other 
and incapable of separation. Valua- 
ble matter capnot alone preserve the 
name of the author, for of that he may 
be plundered by the writers of a sue- 
ceeding age, who being able to con- 
sult its taste, will necessarily be more 
popular than an ancient whose pro- 
ductions have not some intuinsic su- 
periority. Dr Paley is not remarka- 
ble for elegant periods or splendid 
sentiments. He seems to have been 
less ambitious of pleasing the car 
than of informing the understanding; 
for if we except the dedication ot the 
Moral and Political Philosophys” 
some chapters in the same wots, 
(particularly that reverencis 
the Deity,’’) and the conclusiva ot 
the Natural ‘Uheology,’? whice 
contain some of the elegant 
and passages to be found an 
the language, the general charac: 
teristic of kis writings is plamuecss 
and simplicity. But this ts thie ge- 
nuine diductic style, and he has im- 
parted to it ail those numerous graces 
of which it is capable. It will be 
universally allowed, that no author 
ever wrote so pleasingly on the su 
jects he has treated of. ‘The fore’ 
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his conceptions, and there is both in 
his language and his ideas a peculia- 
rity of manner, stamped by the vigor 
and independence of his mind, which 
cannot be borrowed, and which will 
therefore perpetuate his reputation. 
He has merit to deserve readers, 
and allurements to attract them; and 
will preserve a high rank among the 
writers of his country, who can com- 
maid the attention of posterity. 
Dr Paley was twice married, and 
has left erght children by his first 
wife, four sons and four daughters. 
Jn private hfe he had nothing of the 
plulosopher. He entered into It- 
tle amusements with a degree of ar- 
dour, which, when contrasted with 
the superiority of his mind, had a 
pleasing efiect, and constituted a very 
amiable trait of his character. He 
was fond of company, which he had 
extraordinary powers of entertain. 
Ing 5 nor was he at any time more 
happy, than when communicating 
the pleasure he could give by exerting 
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bis uarivalled talents of wit and hu- 
mour. No man was ever more belov- 
ved by his particular trends, or re- 
turned their affection with greater 


sincenty and ardour. That sucha 
man and such a writer should not 
have been promoted to the Bench ot 
Bishops cannet be esteemed credita- 
ble to the times in which we live. Ie 
is geverally understood that Mr Pitt 
recommended him to his Majesty 
some years ago for a vacant bishop- 
ric, and that an opposition was made 
from a very high quarter of the 
church, which rendered the recom- 
mendation teifectual. Ail’ those 
great services which cemauded a 
large debt of gratitude both from 
his profession and from mankind, 
were not, it seems, thought sufficient 
to atone for having advanced some 
opinions, of which che tendency wasy 
at the worst only doubtiul, and 
which those who condemned the au- 
thor, could not pehaps have proved 
te be worthy of reprobation. 


Letrens to Mr Mackenzie, concerning the Authenticity of Ossian’s 
Poems. 


1, From Decor Hugh Blair, Minis. 
tevin Edinburgh, 20th December 
1707. 

My Dear Sir, 

A S you desived to receive from me 
~* a particular account of the cir- 

cumstances relating to the first dis- 
covery and publication of the poems 
of Ossian, in orderto becommunicated 
to the Highland Society, I shall en- 
deavour, as far as my memory serves 
at this distance of time, to recollect 
the circumstances of that transaction 
in which I had a principal hand. 

__ About the year 1759, Mr John 

Frome, being occasionally at Moffat, 

hecamhe for the first time acquainted 

with Mr James Macpherson, whom 
ve met there, and who I think was 
at tuat time a turor in the family of 

M Graham of Balgowas. In eon- 
with him, Mr Hamre 


ing learned that he was possessed of 
some pieces of the oldest Highland 
poetry in the original, requested of 
him to show him a translation of 
one or two of those pieces, as a 
specimen. Two of these, which 
were afterwards published among 
the Fragments, were accordingly 
given to Mr Home, who admired 
them greatly, and at some distance 
of time showed them to me as valua- 
ble curiosities. 

I being as much struck as Mr 
Home with the high spirit cf poet- 
ry which breathed in them, present- 
ly made enquiry where Mr Macpher- 
con was to be found; and having 
sent for him to come to me, had 
much conversation with him on the 
subject. When I learned that, be- 
sides the few pieces of that poetry 
which he had in. bis possession, 
greater 
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greater and more considerable po- 
ems of the same strain were to be 
found in the Highlands, aud were 
well known to the natives there, I 
urged him to translate the other pie- 
ces which he had, and bring them to 
me; promising that I should (take) 
care to circulate and bring them out 
to the public, by whom they well 
deserved to be known. He was ex- 
tremely reluctant and averse to com- 
ply wih my request, saying, that no 
translation of his could co justice 
to the spirit and force of the or- 
ginal; and that, besides 
them by translation, he apprehended 
they would be very al relished by 
the public, as so very different from 
the strain of medern ideas, and ot 
modern, connected, and polished poe- 
try. It was not ull after much and 
repeated importunity on my part, 
and representing to him the injus- 
tce he would do to his native coun- 
try by keeping concealed those hid- 
cen treasures, which, TI assured him, 
if brought forth, weuld serve to en- 
rich the whole learned world, that I 
at length prevailed on him to trans- 
late, and biing to me, the several 
por tical pieces which he had Th) his 
possession. Them L publishedin 1965, 
under the title of Fragments of An- 
cient Poetry, collected in the Highlands 
cf Scatiland, and wrote the Pretace 
which is prelixed to them, in conce- 
quence of the conversations [ had held 
with Mr Macpherson. 

The Fragments, when published, 
Giew much attention; and excited, 
among ail persons of taste and let- 
ters, an carnest desire to recocer, if 
possible, ail those consicerable re- 
mains of Gaelic poetry which were 
said still to exist in the Hichlands, 
When Mr Macplierson Was spoken 
to onthe subject, and urged by seve- 
ral persons to undertake the search 
he showed extreme unwillingness to 
cngaye in it; representing both his 
difidence ct success and of public 
appredation, and the difficulty and 


expensiveness of such a search as wa: 
requisite throuph the remote 
lands. At length, to encourage him 
to undertake it, a meeting wa: 
brought together, at a dinner, to 
which Mr Macpherson was invited, 
and which I had a chief hand in 
convocating, of many of the first per- 
cons of rank and taste in Edinburzh. 
The late Patrick Lord Elibank took a 
great lead at that together 
with Dr Robertson, Mr John Home, 
Sir Adam Fergusson, and many o- 
thers, whom ! have now forgotten, 
who were all very zealous for for- 
warding the discovery proposed ; 
and after much conversation with 
Mr Macpherson, it was agreed that 
he should disengaye himself from all 
other employment, and set out with. 
out delay upon his poetical mission 
throughout the Highlands; and as 
his circumstances did not admit of his 
envaging in this at his own expence, 
that the whole ex pence he might 
undergo was to be defrayed by « 
collection raised from this meeting, 
with the aid of such other friends as 
we might chtise to apply to for that 
purpose; and we, in effect, engaged 
for hits future success. Mr Robert 
Chalmers, if 1 remember right, was 
the person who undertook to collect 
the money, and to act as our treasue 
rove remember well, that when the 
company were about to break up, and 
Twas going away, Mr Macpherson 
followed me to the door, and told me, 
that from the spirit of that meeting, 
he now for the first time entertained 
the hope that the undertaking to 
which I had so often prompted hin 
would be artended with success ; that 
hitherto he had imagined they were 
merely romantic ideas which I helo 
out to him, but he now saw then 
likely to be realized, and should ¢i- 
Geavonr to acquit himself so as ty 
give satisfaction to all his friends. 
Accordingly, he soon after 
out on his mission through 
Highlands ; and during the time he 
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was employed in it, he wrote to me, 
and others of his friends, informing us 
what suceess he met with, in collecting 
from many different and remote parts 
all the remains he could find ot an- 
cient Gaelic poetry, cither in writing 
or by oral tradition. When he re- 
turned to Edinburgh in winter, lad- 
ev with his poetical treasures, he 
took lodgings in a house imnfediately 
below where I then lived, at the head 
of Blackfriar’s Wynd, and busied 
himsell in translating from the Gaelic 
into English. 1 saw him very fre- 
quently : he gave me accounts from 
time to time how he proceeded, and 
used frequently at diancr to read or 
repeat to me parts of what he had 
that day translated. Being myself 
entirely ignorant of the Gaelic lan- 
guage, 1 never examined or looked 
into his papers; but some gentle- 
men who knew that language, parti- 
cularly Professor Adam Fergusson, 
told me that they did look into his 
papers, and saw some which appear- 
ed to them to be old manu- 
scripts; and that, in comparing his 
version with the original, they found 
it exact and faithful, in any parts 
which they read. 

After finishing his translation, he 
went to London and published it ; 
and of his success there we all know. 
We all know likewise the doubts 
and scepticism concerning the ge- 
nuineness of his work, which arose in 
England soon after the publication 
of it, and after my Dissertation up- 
on it was also given to the world, 
Phese doubts his temper led him to 
disdain; perhaps to disdain too 
much. So far, however, he endea- 
soured to give satisfaction to the 
public, that for some mouths he left 
all the originals of his translation 
©pen to inspection and examination, 
19 Becket the Bookseller’s shop, and 
intimated, by advertisement in the 
Newspapers, that he had done so. 

ut when, after their being left there 
for a considerable time, he found the" 


no one person had ever called to look 
at them, his disdain of public cen- 
sure became still stronger. I urged 
him to write to the Highlands for an 
thentic testimonies trem some of 
those gentlemen from whom he re- 
ceived his materials. He utterly re- 
jected this proposal, as implying a 
public distrust of his veracity; but 
at the same time consented to my 
making some inquiries of this nature, 
which he thought might come more 
suitably from me than from himselt. 
Accordingly, from my zeal to throw 
every light upon the subiect, 1 did 
write toa number of gentlemen in 
the Highlands, many of them «ft the 
most respectable rank and charac- 
ter, requesting information of what 
they knew respecting the original: 
of those poemsof which Mr Macpler- 
soa had published a translation. “Phe 
result of their testimony I gave in a 
printed Appendix to my Dissertation 
onthe Poetry of Ossian; furnishing, 
I think, strong and irrefragable ev: 
cence in favour of the authenticity of 
the poems now given to the world 
as genuine productions of ancient 
Higland bards. 

For my own part, from my per- 
fect knowledge of all the circum- 
stances of their discovery and trans- 
lation, it was impossible for me to 
entertain any doubt on the subject of 
their authenticity. Of all the men 
I ever knew, Mr Macpherson was 
the most unlikely and unfit to con- 
trive aud carry on such an imposture, 
as some people in England ascribed to 
him. He had none of the versatility, 
the art and dissimulation, which such 
a character and such an undertaking 
would have required. He was proud, 
high-spirited, and disdainful ; irrita- 
ble to a degree, when hishonour and 
veracity were impeached ; not very 
apt, On any occasion, to listen to ad- 
vice: and when unjust censures were 
thrown out against him, obstinate 
in his purpose of disregarding and 
contemniag them, without the least 
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concern of giving any satisfaction 
io thore who opposed or cavilicd at 
hain. 

Scepticism has indeed been enter- 
tained by many, how tar his work, 
supposing it to be no imposture Ga 
the whole, could be relied upon as 
an gvecurate and fanthful translation 
of his Gaele originals, ‘Phat in 
some of the longer works, he may 
have combined and brought together 
some pieces which he found scatter- 
ed and broken, and that, in compare 
iagt the different copies which he tre- 
quently found of the same poem, 
either im manuscript or by rchearsal, 
be selected from them all such as he 
thought the best readings, Lmake no 
doubt, nor did he himself seem to 
1 also think it probable 
that he may have left out some rude- 
ness and extravagancies which. he 
might oceastonally find m the old 
But atter all the en- 
guirics L have been at paius to make, 
1 can find no ground to suspect that 
his deviations from the original text 
were at all considerable, or his inter. 
polations any more than what were 
simply necessary to connect together 
pieces of one whole which he found 
disjointed: That his work, as it 
stauds, exhibits a genuine authentic 
vicw of ancient Gaelic poetry, Iam 
as tirmly persuaded as I can be of 
any thing. It will, however, be a 
great satisfaction to the learned 
world, if that publication shall be 
completed, which Mr Macpherson 
had begun, of the whole Gaelic ori- 
ginals in their native state on one 

age, and a hteral Latin translation 
en the opposite page. The idea 
which he once entertained, and of 
which he showed me a specimen, of 
printing the Gaelic in Greek charac- 
fers, (to avoid the disputes about 
Gaclic orthography,) indeed 
strongly reprobated, as what would 
earry to the world a strange affected 
appearance, and prevent the originals 
fram being legible by any but those 
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who were accustomed to read Greek 
characters. 

1 have thus, my dear Sir, Civen 
you as full an account as I con!d of 
all chat 1 remember c meerning the 
discovery end publication of the 
poems of Ossian. I shall be happy 
if it give any satisfaction to that very 
respectable association of gentlemen 
to whom you wish it to be common. 
nicated, and to which I have mvscli 
the honour of belonging, in the sta- 
tion of an Honorary Member. |] 
have perhaps been minute and te- 
dhous ty my narration of particelars, 
but as 1 am now among the oldest 
persons alive who had any hand in 
that discovery aad publication, | im. 
avined that even some of the small 
circumstances 1 have mentioned, may 
be considered as of some weight. I 
coniess caunot avoid considering 
the discovery of the works of Ossian 
as an important zra in the annals of 
taste and literature; and the share 
which I have had, in contributing 
towards it, asa part of my life, by 
which I] have deserved well both ot 
this age and posterity. I have the 
honour to be, with much esteem aud 
respect, 

My Dear Sir, 
~ Your most obedient and 
faithful humble servant, 

Hucu Brae. 

2. From Dr Adam Fergusson, dated 

Haljards wear Peebles, 20th 
March 1798. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have, within these few days, been 
honoured with a circular letter from 
the Committee of the Highland Se- 
ciety, with Queries relating to the 
poems of Ossian. 

in answer to the first query, the 
Committee will please to know, that 
about the year 1749, 1 heerd Joha 
Fleming, a taylor, who in the man- 
ner of the country, worked with his 
journeymen at my father’s house, ff 
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heroic strajus reiats rtoan arrival or 
dancing of an host aud a subsequent 
iia with a sing re combat of iwo 
chiefs. Duis 
ner, aad kept for some time ; but 
of when Mh 


Macpierson’s publications appear 


writ. 


-- 
> 


had no doubt, however, we rece 
same 1 atsayre an the arri. 
valof Swarap, and the singce com- 
bat with Cuck niin, 10 Macphersou’s 
translation of Pinjral. 

he few words recal, are, ist, 
in relarion to the hosts engaged 

is @haribh, 

And in relation to the chiefs who 
grappicd, and in whose strugyle— 

Bha cloghin agus talamh trom moscle 

bhuna ances. 

The Committee will be so good as 
excuse my spelling, and guess at the 
words as they best can. As Joun 
Fleming was then an oldisa man, he 
is probably lon 

“As to the query—the 
Committee wil please to Kaow that 
have, at diferent times, heard other 
sclaps or fragiments repeated; but 
the principal uy ‘3 wade of them was, 
to tell my fie nd and companion at 
College, Mr Joba Flome, that there 
weie such relicks of ancient poetry 
im the ifigtlands, and which led him 
ty the inquiries which produced Mr 
Macpherson’s communications. 

The fragments [ afterwards saw in 
Mr Macphersen’s hands, by no 
means appeared of recent writing: 
the peper was much stained with 
smoke, and daubed with Scots snutt. 

Yo the third and forth queries I 
can say nothing, as I am not now in 

the neighbourhood to which they re- 


fer. 


3 
Since GQeaG. 


Yo the fifth , please to. know that I 
early omy life, and ot 
course very long, heard of Fingal and 
iis race of bonne and of poctry oa 
iheir cu bject, to be found some where 
in the lighlands, But as to my qua- 
ication to give evidence in this mate 


ter, tae 


Commitree will please to 
know, that che plac e¢ of my nativity 
Ai hole, Is bare} withers the 
at waich Guelic bezins to be the val. 
gar tonzuc, and where the mytholo. 
ey and tradition of the biehlands 
were hkely to be more faint thas a 
the interior parts. Lam sensible that 
mere opinion must go for letle inthe 
minist of such evidence as the Com- 
mittee arc ta search of. cannor, 
however, entirely suppress my own, 
addressing the Conummittee of a so- 
ciety of which L have the honour to 
be a member, though prevented by 
my infirmities from taking any active 
pat im the meritorious pursmts in 
which they are engaged, 
minications which Mr Macphersoo 
at any time made to me, I was fn 

fiom apprehendins avy imposture ; 
but when the poems of Pingal and 
Temora appeared, ] was inchacd 
think some pains must have beea be- 
stowed, and even liberties taken, se 
piecing together what was found in se- 
parate cr brosen fragments, with de 

fects attendin ail such traditi onary 
strains. Wheat the collector had to 
do, or actually did, of this sort, it is 
:mpossible to know, tf he hinvself has 
kept silenceon the matter. May we 
ittermpting to compare 
the subjects together, recollect a 
similar tradition relating tothe seac. 

tered rhapsodies of Homer himseli ? 

and as the collector had left no ints 
mation of the pains or liberties he 
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not, without 


— we embrace Homer, as we may 
row do Ossian, as the sole author oi 
strains bear hisname. When 
[I consider the late tetas of the 
times, respecting the conterts of a 
language which ts now v thonght $0 in- 
teresting, Lam rot surprised that the 
gleanings of M: Macpherson has left 
so little vestige behind. It was a 
language spoken in the cottage, but 


not iu the parlour, or at the table of 


any gentleman. Its greatest elegan- 
cies were to be learned from heri's- 
men cr deer-stcalers. It wes connec. 


ted 
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ted with disaffection, and prosernbod 
by government. Schools were e- 
rected suppla: t il, by teach a 
different lanyuage. There were no 
Bes } 
books in ii, but the manuals of re- 
, and these in so aukward and 
lumsy a spelling that few could read 

them. “Phe fashionable world in the 
ne. hbourhood, as usual, derided the 
tone and accent of Highlanders, be 
heving their own to be models otf 
elegance and harmony. {t was more 
genteel to be ignorant _— knowing 

of what such a languege contained ; 
and it required all the genius “aaa 
ing, and courage of James Macpher. 
son, to perceive and affirm that the 
ancient strains of Gaelic poetry 
migat compare with those of other 
Nations more celebrated. i: it should 
ecill remain a question with many 
whether be collected or composed 
t! se strams, Tehall not be surprt- 


‘ 


for beheve, that what he 
g0 writing was unknown to 
those who gave it, and the merit of 
what was repeate ed scarcely felt. 


And, in short, that he himself at 
mes was not averse to be thought 
author of what became so much 
celebrated and adored throughout 


} wre 
in writing so much, so little 
the purpose of he Committee's 


ter, Ptrmst to vourtsual favour and 

sod nature im helping me to the 

mroper excuses; and am, with the 

‘acere and pertect regard, 

My Dear Sir 

Your most obed ent and 
most 


Apvam FerGcusson. 
From the Rev. Dr Carlyle, to 
Mow. M* Doral, Secretary to 
the Society, dated 
Oth Jan. 1802. 
Dear Sir, 
An accident has brought to my 
remembrance an engagement I made 
to you many months ago, which I 


y of Ossian’s Poems. 


shail now endeavour to fulfil. Th. 
subject may not be important, bu: 


the age of the witness adn onishes 
him to give his evidence without ! 


it loss 
of time. 

On the 2d day of October 17cC, 
(I happen to know the Gate exact. 
ly,) I came from the neighbourhood 
of Dumfries to Moffat in the morn. 
ing, and finding John Home, the 
author of Douglkass, there, resol. 
ved to stay all day with him. Ip 
the course of cur conversation, hc 
told me that he had at last found 
what he had been long wishing tor, 
a person who could make him ec- 
quainted with anerent’ Highland 
poetry, of which he had head so 
much, ‘This was James Macpher- 
son, who was then tutor to Mr 
Graham, of Balgowan, whom he hed, 
with much soheitation and dificulty, 
prevailed with to translate some spe- 
cimens of that poetry which he had 
by heart, but which he said he could 
not do justice to in an English'trans. 
lation. Mr Home had been highly 
delighted with them ;— and when he 
showed to me, I was 
astonished at the poetical genius dis 
played in them. We agreed that it 
was a precious discovery, and that as 
soon as possible it should be pub- 
lished to the world- Mr Home car- 
ried the manuscnpt with him soos 
after to Edinburgh and having 
shown it to Dr Blair, ‘a other good 
judges, they were so much pleased 
that they enouraged Mr Maephersoa 
to publish them without delay, 
which he did carly in the year 1760, 
with title of Fragments af 
ent y collected in ‘the Hig lands. 

a ce prefixed to this 
lication, Macpherson announce: i 
there was a great deal of 
the same kind still to be found ie 
the Highlands and Islands; and, 1 
particular, that there was one worsy 
of considerable length, which deser¥- 
ed to he stiled an Heroic Poem, 
which might be recovered and trans- 


late? 
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lated, if encouragement was given to 
such aa underiaking. subscrip- 
tion was immediately set about in the 
Parliament-House, and a sum suffer 
ent to make such an important 
earch was soon Collected. Mr Mac- 
herson made two jourmes through 
the Highlands, on one of which Mr 
accompanied him, aod the re- 
ult was, the publication at London, 
irst of Fingal, and then of “Femova. 

As, before this ace dental meeting 
with Mr Home, Mr Macpherson 
had no adea of collecting and trans- 
laung the works of Ossian, the fact 
remamed on my mund as a strong 
ground work for the evidence of the 
authenticity of Ossian, when both 
the tternal and external evidence 
was so ably scrutinized by the late 
Dr Upon this ground, re- 
main fully convinced that Macpher- 
son did not, and could not, with all 
his ability, which was great, fabri- 
cate the poems; though T am ready 
to admit, that, after collecting all the 
cattered fiegments, he tied them to- 
gether in form of heroic poems, as 
Homer is said to have done when he 
oliccted the songs of the bards of 
Greece. 

Macpherson however laid 
himself too much open to the critics 
attempting, in his Dissertations 
on Fingal, to unite two things that 
must ever remain separate, viz. poe- 
‘ical fiction, and historical truth, 


hich 1 observe has opened a late 
violent attack on him, by a writer of 
‘istory, which have little doubt 
will prove as ineffectual to over- 
‘urow the authenticity of Ossian, as 
any oi the former attacks. 
I have only to add, that, during 
Intimacy with Macpherson for 
two winters in Londoa, in 176g and 
7-y When T saw him daily, and lived 
‘intimacy with him for four months 
‘cach of those seasons, I never was 
* € to discover, tn bis most unguard- 
“4 moments, that he was any other 
han the collector and translator of 


} 


~ 


the works of Ossian, or assumed any 
other ment than might be derived 
from thence. But 1] have heard him 
express the yreatest contempt and 
disdain for those who thought him 
the fabricator of them. Lt there 
was any person who asserted that 
Macpherson had owned it to himself, 
even that would not shake my faith, 
for IT knew him to be of a temper, 
when he was teased and fretted, to 
carry his métynation that far. 
is all I have to say oa the subject. 
If you think it of importance to es- 
tablish your proof, you will commua- 
nicate it to the Society ;1f not, you 
will be so good as commit it to the 
flames. L have the honour to be, 
Dear Sir, 
With respect, yours, &c. 
CARLYLE 


Note from Mr Hiome. 

In the summer of the year 1758 
or 1750, Mr Home met Me James 
Micpherson and his pupil (Graham 
of Balyowan) at Moffat. Some 
years before he saw Mr Macpherson, 
Professor Fergusson, who under- 
stood? Gaclic, bad told Mr Home 
that there were, in the Highlands, 
some remains of ancient poetry im 
the Gaelic language, and mentioned 
one poem which he had heard re- 
peated, and thought very beautiful. 
Conversing with Mr Macpherson, 
Mr Home found that he was an ex- 
ceeding good classical scholar ; and 
was not a little pleased that he had 
ret with one who was a native of 
the remote Highlands, and likely to 
give him some information concern- 
ing the ancient poetry of his coun- 
try. According'y, when Mr Mac- 
pherson was questioned on that sub- 
ject, he said that he had in his pos. 
session several pieces of ancient poe- 
try. When Mr Home desired to 
see them, Mr Macpherson asked 1f 
he understood the Gaelic? * Nor 
one word.’”? They, how can 
show vou them?” ** Very easily,’’ 
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said Mr Home transate one of 
the poems which you think a good 
and T imagine that shall be a- 
ble to form some opition of the ge- 
mius and character of the Gaelic pe- 
etry.” Mr Macpherson declined the 
task, saying, that his translation 
would give a very imperfect idea of 
the original. Mr Home, with some 
difficulty, persuaded him to trv, and 
na day or two he brought him the 
poem onthe death of Oscar; with 
which Mr Hlome was so much plea- 
1, that in a few days two or three 
nore were brought him, which Mr 
tlome carried to Edinburgh, and 
sheved them to Dr Blair, Dr Fer- 
eusson, Dr Robertson, ard Lord E.- 
bhank, who were no less eased 
with them than he had been. ' nthe 
course of the vear, Mr Home carried 
the translations which Mi Macpher- 
son had 
equally admired, 
ir Mr }lome had been possessed 
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riven him to London, where 
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of the second sight, and could have 
toreceen that the authenticity of the 
Poems of Ossian would have ever 
been called im question, be micht 
certamly h ave pic erved a more 
tinct and accurate 
manner ain which they were broug!t 
tolight. It is perhaps unnece: canny 
to mention a circumstance which 9 
probably known to many gentlemen 
ef the Highland Society Mr Swiie: 
in travelling through the Hichlands, 
has met with several common people 
who repeated to him many hutidred 
lines of the rhymes, as they called 
them. Mr Home having usually 
with him one or more who under- 
stood the Gael language, made the 
rhymes be repeated again, which the 
person who understood both langua- 
ges translated, so as to } 


account of the 


wave NG 
room to doubt that the tales and 
songs, sung by the boatmen and 
herds in the Highlands, are the po- 
ems of Ossian. 
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Lionarvo va Visca, and ANGELO. 


From Roscoe's History of Leo the Tenth, 


HE most illustrious period of the 
commence; 
Angelo 
about the 


arts, 18 that 
with the return of Michael 
Rome to 
is and terminates with the death 
of Leo in 
that of 
ear. Within thie 


ull the great 


pol d almeo 


works painting 


which have been the admiration of 
future times, were produced. n 


der the succe 
Patronoge of Jr 
the talents of 


IL. ar 


nitca in one 


taneous ellort; and their 


ail 


hen living were u 


be ‘ Te 
tribute te: the om 


23, or with 
in the precedine 


d Leo X. 
all creat artists 
symul- 
rival pro- 
ered as a joint 
nificence 
satrons and the glory of thea A 
t time prior to the expul sion of 


Piero de Medici from Florence, is 
the year 1494, Michael Agnolo had 
guitted his native place, from an ap- 
prehension of the disturbances which 
he saw were likely toensue. Afters 
short and olitable visit to Ve- 
nice, he took up his residence at Bo- 
logna, where be gave some speci mens 
of his talents, pot only as ana rtist, 
but asa polite scholar, and his host 
Aldovrandi was delighted with bn 

recitation of the works o Dante, 
Petrarce, Boccaccio, and other Tus- 
can writers. On the establishment 
of the government under Pietro So- 
cerini, Michael Agnolo returned to 
Tlorence, where he executed for Lo- 
renvo ci Pier Francesco de Medic's 
a statue, in marble, of St John, 
which has unfortunately eluded there- 


searches of his admirers. About the 
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same time he also completed, in mar- 
ble, a fgure ot Cupid, sleeping, 
which, at the sugge stion of the same 
Lorenzo, he is said to have placed 

some time in the ground, for the 
purpose of giving It “the appearance 
of ancient sculpture. It was atter- 
wards sold, aus a teal monument of 
antiquity, to the Cardinal Raffeelle 
Sites, who having discovered the 
deception, and being insensible of its 
intrinsic merit, returned it on the 
hands of the artist. Notwithstand- 
ing this impeachment of the taste of 
the Cardinal, he soon afterwards in- 
vited Micheiangolo to Rome, where 
he remained about the space of a 
year, but without being employed 
by the Cardinal any underta- 
king worthy of his talents. He 
did not, however, quit the city with. 
out giving splendid proots ot his yre- 
pius; among which, his figures, in 
marble, of Cupid and of Decsleun 
exccuted for Jacopo Galli, a Roman 
geitleman, and his astonishing pro- 
cuction of the Madonna dead 
Cirist, completed at the instance 
of the Cardinal of Rohan, are the 
most Cistinguished. 

It was not. how: vcr, until the re- 
turn of to 
bout the cle se at the century, that 
e may be said to have started in the 
carcer of his glory, to which he was 
incited by a spirit of emulation, and 
a fortunate concurrence of circum- 
stances. On the ruin of Francesco 
Storza, and the capture of Milan by 
the ach, io the year the 

rated Li: nerds da Vince quite 
ae that city, where he left many no- 
ue Monuments of his genius, and re- 
pairiny to Florence, arrived there a- 
bout the same time that Michelagno- 
lo returned from Rome. The rising 
reputation of Michelagnola was COl- 
eae with the Veteran glory of 
Lionardo. ‘They each felt the execl- 
les: ics Of the other; and they each 
aspired to rival them. By this col- 
lision the spark was produced, which 


a 
bi 


was shoit!y to illuminate Italy. “The 
first contest between these dlustrious 
artists was favourable to the credit 
of Michelagnolo. A large block ot 
marble, to which Simone da Fiesole, 
a Florentine sculptor, had unsuccess- 
fully attempted to yive the resem- 
blance of a human figure of gigan- 
tic size, had remained neglected up- 
wards of a hundred years, and was 
supposed to be irremediably detor- 
med, 

The magistrates of Florence were 
desirous that this opprobrium of the 
art should be converted to the orna- 
ment of the city; tor which pu. 
pose they apphed to some of the 
most eminent professors of the time, 
and among the rest to the Liouardo 
da Vinci and Michelagunolo. 

Lionardo, who had excelled in the 
producuions of the pencil rather than 
of the chissel, hesitated to undertake 
the task, alledging that the work 
could not be completed without 
supplying the de ‘fects with additionat 
pieces of marble. Michelagnoio a- 
lone engaged to form it into a sta 
tue of one entire piece; and unde 
his hands this shapeless block be- 
came the wouderful colossal igure of 
David, which was afterwards placed 
order of the magistrates befor® 
the cates of the Palace of Just Ice. 
With such accuracy had he estimated 
the dimensions of this celebiated 
statue, that im several parts of the 
fizure he has left untouched the 
ruder labour of his predecessor, upon 
which he could nut employ his chis- 
sel without injury to its proportions, 

The spirit of patronage which at 
this time, actuated the Florentine 
government, soon allorded these great 
artist another of exert- 

their rival talents, in which Lio- 
nardo might justly have flattered 
himself with a fairer prospect of suc- 
cess. 

The magistrates having resolved 
to decorate the Council hall of Fio- 
jence, with a picturesque representa- 

tion 
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tion of some of the battles in which 
the republic had been successfully en- 
gaged, intrusted to Laonardo and 
M chelagnolo, in detached portions, 
the execution of this extensive work. 
Che subject proposed was the wars of 
Pisa, in the result of which the Flo- 
rentines obtained the final dominion 
of that place. "The cartoons, or de- 
signs for this purpose, were 1ume- 
diately commenced. The prepara- 
trons made by each of the artists, and 
the length of time employed, as well 
in intense meditation, a3 in cautious 
execution, sufficiently demonstrated 
the importance which they attached 
tothe result, From variety of ta- 
lent, or by mutual agreement, they 
each, however, hosea diflere ‘nttrack. 
L.onardo undertook to represent a 
combat of horsemen, which he intro- 
uced asa part of the history of Ni- 
colo Peccinino, a commander for the 
Duke of Milan. In this piece he con- 
silted all the result of his expert- 
rience, and all the powers of his 
mind. In forms, and con- 
rted attitudes of the combatants, 
he has displayed his thorough know- 
ledge of the anatomy of the hu- 
man body. In their features he 
has characterized, in the most ex- 
pressive manner, the sedateness of 
steady courage, the vindictive male- 
volence of revenge, the mingled im. 
pressions of hope and of fear, the ex- 
ultations of triumphant murder, and 
the despairing pasp of inevitable 
deat! . The horses mingle in the 
at, with a feroenty equal to that 
at erent riders, and the whole was 
-<ecuted with such skill, that in the 
poe. of conception, of 
composition, and of outline, his pro- 
duction has, perhaps, seldom been e- 
qualled, and certainly never excelled, 
Michelagnolo chose a different path, 
Devoted s: ely to the study of the 
human figure, be disdained to lavish 
any portion of his powers on the infe- 
viet repres scutations of animal life. 
Me therefore selected a moment in 


mer 


which he supposed a body of Florer 
tine soldiers, bathing in the Arn: 
to have been unexpectedly called j, 
to action by the signal of battle, 
To have chosen a subject more fa. 
vourable to the display of his powers 
consistently with th 1¢ task comm) itted 
to him, was perhaps impossible. The 
clothed, the half clothed, and the 
naked, are ming!ed in one tumultnou: 
group. A soldier just risen from 
the water starts in alarm, and tero- 
ing towards the sound of the trum. 
pet, expresses in his complicated ae. 
tion almost every variety incident to 
the human frame. Another, with 
the most vehement impatience, 
his dripping feet through his adi. 
sive clothing. A third calls to hi 
companion, whose arms ouly are 
seen grapphiny with the rocky sides 
of the river, which from this circum- 
stance appears to flow in front, al- 
though beyond the limits of the pic: 
ture. Whilst a fourth, almost pre- 
pared for action, in buckling round 
him his belt, promises the next mo- 
ment to stoop for his sword and 
shield, which lie ready at his feet. 
It would be as extravagant as un. 


just tothe talents of Michelagnolo, 


to carry our admiration of this pro- 
duction so far as te suppose, with the 
sculptor Cellini, that he never after- 
wards attained to half the degree of 
excellence which he there displayed 
but it may beasserted with contidence, 
that the great works whicl: this for- 
tunate spirit of emulation had pre- 
duced, marked a new zra in the art, 
and that upon the study of these e mo- 
dels, almost all the great painters, 
who shortly afterwards conferrec 
such honour on their country, wet? 
principally formed. 

On the elevation of Julius the se 
cond to the Pontificate, one of th: 
frst objects of his ambition was to 
have his memory immortalized by the 
labours of the greatest sculptor of bi 
time. He therefore invited Michel 


agnolo to Rome, and engaged him 


bY 
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»y the most liberal offers, to form 
for him the design of a sepuichral 
ronument. The great artist had 
now found a proper theatre for the 
splay of his powers, }lis mind la- 
ured with this favourite subject. 
: or several months he is said to have 
bhronded over it in silence, without 
tracing am outhine ; but the 
meditations of such a mind are not 
destined to be fruitless, and the re- 
sult of his deliberations appeared in 
a design, which far execeded, in 
elegance, mn grandeur, in exquisite 
ornament, and abundance of statues, 
every monument of ancient work 
manship or imperial splendour, ‘The 
magnanimous spirit of Julius the se- 
coud, caught new fires from the pro- 
ductions of this wonderful man, and 
it was at this moment that he form- 
ed the resolution of rebuilding the 
church of St. Peters in a manner 
worthy of receiving, and of display- 
ing to advantage, so happy an effort 
of human powers. ‘This task he in- 
trusted to his favourite architect 
Bramante ; and of the designs formed 
hy him for this purpose, one was se- 
lected by the Pontiff, which in gran- 
deur, variety, and extent, surpassed 
all that Rome had seen, even in the 
lendid days of the republic, 
The ancient cathedral wes demo- 
shed with an almost indecent rapi- 
that many valuable 
iains of art, and representations 
and monuments of eminent men, were 
indiscriminately destroyed. 
time the modern church of St Pietro 
began torise from the ruins of the 
pile, on a scale yet more ex- 
tensive than it has since been found 
practicable to complete it. .In the 
execution of this building, as well 
as in the design, Bramante gave 
vofs of the wonderful powers of his 
“emus ; but the brief limits of hu- 
man lite are not commensurate with 
‘uch vast provects. song after the 
Jeath of both the aichitect and the 
poun® the church of St Pietro con- 


$f) 


tinued to employ the abilities of the 
first artists of the time ; and by the 
immense expences which it occasion. 
ed to the Roman see, became the 
cause, or the pretext, of these exac- 
tions throughout christendom, which 
immediately led the way to that ir- 
reconcileable dissension wlach we 
have before had occasion to relate. 
Having ebtained the approbation 
of the pontiill to the design of hi 
mooument, Michelagnolo engaged in 
the execution of this immense work 
with all the ardour which was natu 
ral to him, and with all the exped:- 
tion of which so laborious a perfor 
mance would admit. The colossa! 
fivure of Moses, which yet occupies 
the centre of this astonishing piece of 
art, Was soon completeds and several 
other statues desiined to fill thetr 
proper stations in the monumen* 
were either finished, or in a state 0% 
great forwarduess. ‘The slow pro- 
gress of the hand of art was, how- 
ever, Hl calculated to correspond with 
the impatient temper and rapid ideas 
of the pontiff, who expected by strik- 
ing the ground with his foot, to ob- 
tain the accomplishment of his wishes. 
As the labour continued, and the 
expence increased, the pontiff became 
dissatisfied, and at length appeared 
indifferent to the completion of the 
work. The demands of Michelag- 
nolo for the charge of conveying the 
marble from the quarries of Carrara 
to Rome, were treated with neglect, 
and when he requested an interview, 
Julins refused to admit him ito his 
presence. ‘The artist did not long 
deliberate on the course of conduct 
which it became him to adopt. He 
requested the attendants of the Pops 
to inform his holiness, that wheneve: 
he chose to enquire for him, he mareent 
ecek lim cisewhere, and immediately 
taking his departure from Rome, hie 
hastened to Poggibowzi within the 
territories of Florence. ‘This deci- 
sive step equally surprised and cha- 
erined the pontuf. Five successive 
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COCs Were Cispatened 
the aitist, aug preva 
Aina ta relurn but alli ICY ob- 
from him was Olly a short letter 
to the popes il which lie juested 
pardon h at bil) tly recline 

ished his labours, Which be assu- 
rec he Was only wduced to 

diuvon from his presence 5 
2 icwWaid which tils faithful services 
} Nit erited. Ket od 
pence, Michelaynoio employ 


lor three months, in has 


tri ot thie Cartuulis wma L.ie 


tiie 


Whulst he was thu enya: red, the 


Cispa ythe Nad TStTAcy 
the city, three successive briefs, an 


again 
to Rome. ihe violence and perse- 


rauce of the whose cha- 
racter was well huown, alarmed 
Nischelagnolo, who to cuter- 
tain of quitting lialy and 
retreat to ; but at 
the enireatics of the Gontalouiere 
crim, hie at loagth consented 
comply with the wishes of the pope, 
y returning once more to Koine, 
Phe remonstraacs of Sodermni to 
Nichelagoolo on this occasion, are 
pieserved by Condivi, © Thou hast 
‘*tricd an cxpermment upon the 
pope,’ sud the Gontalouiere, 
*‘upoa which the king of France 
We uid weely have ventured. ble 
must not therefore be under the 
necesuity of submitting to further 
entreatsics, nor must we, on any 
** account, msque the dangers of war 
* and the Saicty of the Siale. 
pare therefore to return; and if 
* thou hast any app ensions for thy 
** satetv, thou shale be vested with 
*© the title of our ambassador, which 
“Swill su ticiently protect thee from 
his wrath.’ 

‘The reconcuiation between 
chelagnolo and Julics, took place 
m the month ot November MScoy, 
ai Bologna, which place had just be- 


enrrenna 
surrendered to the 


side 


arms. da consequence of the ind; 
position of the cardinal Soden 
WilQ Was expected to lave been 4a), 
moderator ou this occasion, Mich. 
clagnolo Was troduced by One of 
the Kishops, who was attactied to the 
services ot the cardinal. ‘Phe aruct 
submissively watted for the posto. 
lic benediction; but the pope, with 
an oblique glance and stera counten. 
ance, exclaimed, Instead of com. 
‘ing here to meet us, thou hast ex. 
aie pected that we shonid come t 
* Jook for thee Michelaguolo, 
with doe hamility, was proceeding 
to apologise for his preeipttancy, 
when the good bishop, desirous ot 
appcasinyy the of the pope, be 
can co represent to his holingss, that 
such men as Michelagnolo were ig. 
horant of every thing but the an 
they professed, and were therefore 
entitled to pardon, The reply ot 
ihe pontiff was made with his statl 
across the shoulders of the bishop, 
and Julius having thus vented his 
wrath, gave Michelagnolo lis bene- 
diction, and received him once more 
into his favour and confidence. On 
this occasion, that great artist erec- 
ted, in front of the church S. Be 
trouio, at Bolegna, a statue of the 
pont, in bronze, which he is sad 
to have executed so as to express, In 
the most energetic manner, tliose qua- 
lities by which he was distinguishes ; 
giving grandeur and majesty to the 
person, and courage, promptitude, 
and fierceness to the countenance 
whilst even the drapery was remark- 
able ior the holiness and magnifi- 
ceace of its folds. When Julius saw 
he model, and observed the vigour 0! 
the attitude, and the energy 
which the right arm was exten led, hn 
enquired fiom the artist whether he 
meant to represent hum as dispensiny 
his benediction or his curse? to 
which Michelaznola prudently re 
plied, that he meantto represent hit 
in the act of admonishing the citl- 
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Bologna. In return, the ar- 
ted to know from his 
haliness whether he wonld have a 
book in his left hand. ** No,’ req 

Julius, “give me a sword. lam 
no scholar.” 

Ihe completion of this statue em- 
ploved Michelaynole for ‘Sixteen 
montas, at the expire on of which 
time he repaired once more to Rome. 
He there met with a yet more power- 
ful, although much younger rival 
than he had left at Piorenee, in the 
celebrated Reflaclio Urbino. 

This distingmehed pamter Julius 
Il. had. on the recommendation of 
lis architect: Bramante, who stood 
related to Ratiaello, mvited to Rome; 
at which city he, as well as Michel- 
agnolo, arrived mm the year 
Katlaello was now twenty-five ye 
of age, having been born at Ur = era 
at the year 1483. His father was a 
painter, and although of no _ 
eminence, 1s Suppo: cd to have direct 
ed the early studics of his son in 
their proper track. He was after- 
wards placed under the tantion of 
Pietro Perugino, whom he soon 
valled in execution, and surpassed in 
design. After visiting Citta di Cas- 
tello, where he exercised his talents 
with great applause, he was called 
to Siena, to assist the celebrated pai- 
ter Pinturiechio, who was employ- 
ed by the cardinal Francesco Piccol- 
lomint, afterwards Pius to de- 
corate the library of the cathedral 
mthat erty. Raffaello had already 
ketched several designs for the 
work, and had himself executed a 
part of at, when hearing of the car- 
teous of Lionardo da Vinet and 
Michclagnolo, at Florence, he deter- 
mined to pay a visit to that place, 
he arrived in the year 


4a IS enumerated among the young 


arty ts 


‘ 


who enlarged their judge- 
ment, and improved their taste from 
those celebrated models. 

The death of his parents compels 
tJ Lim to return for come time to 
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Urbino, for the arrangement of hie 
domestic concerns, but he soon after- 


wards paid a second visit te Florence, 
he may be said to have com- 
pleted lis professional education, 
labours of Masaecio, i 


the pel of the Biraneacen and the 


and from the 
works Nichelagnoi and Lion 
da Viner, to have derived those eon- 
stittrent elements of his design, which 
combined by the predominating 
formed 


that attractive manne: which tinites 


power of bis own Genus. 


the sublime and the gracetu 
greater cearce than ts to Le found ta 

¢ productions of any other master. 

Soon after the return of Michel- 
agnolo from Bolocna to Rome, the 
Pope, who was wellaware of the vas 
riety and extent ot his talents, formed 
the resolution of decorate the 


chapel erected by his uncle Sixtus 


V. with a series of paintings, on 
s2ered subjects, in a style of grandeur 
superior to any that had been beie: 

produced, “Lhe execution of this 
immense work he committed to 
Michelagnolo, who, we are toid, fel* 
great reluctance undertaking it, 
being desirous to proceed with the 
tomb of the Pontifl ;and endeavoured 
to prevail upon the Pope, rather to 
entrust 1t to Raffaello, vho was much 
more conversant than himself with 
the process of paintine in’ Fresco. 
It hus also been sard, that the pop: 
was prompted to engare Michelag- 
nolo in thts employ by the cnvy 
or maligmty of the enemies of thrs 
artist at d particularily of Pramante, 
who being well aware of the superi- 
ori ty of Michelarnolo sculptor, 
conceived, that as a pa -, he would 
be found inferior ty flae lo: ¢ 
imputations of this kind are generally 
the result of little minds, that attri- 
bute to more elevated cheracters the 
motives } 
actuated. and the instances of niu 
tual admiration and cood will which 
appear in the conduct of Raffaello and 


each other, 


tuey are themseivcs 
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are, at least, a sufficient proof that 
they were both equally superior to 
an illiberal jealousy. Phe pontiff 
who had destined the talents ot Raf- 
faclio to another purpose, would how- 


ever, admit ot no apoloyy. 

paintings with which the chapel 

had been decorated by the elder 


casters, were immediately destroved, 
id the designs for the ceiling, by 
imenced. Con- 
scious, however, of his inex perience 
m the mechanical part of his art, he 
tnviied, fiom Florence, several pain- 
ters to his assistance, among whom 
were Granacet, Ginlano, Bugiardi- 
me Jacopo di Sandro, the elder Inda- 
Agnoto di Donning, and Ariste- 
be di San Gallo; who, for some 
under his directions; 
of these 


} 
were com 


secondary ar- 
to his own 
conceptions, that a one morning, 
wholly destroyed their labours, and 
shutting the doors of the chapel a- 
gainst them, retused to admit them 
to lim. From that mo. 
ment, he proceeded 1m his work with- 
out any assistance, having even pre- 
pared his colours with his own 
hands. Phe difficulties which he 
experienced are particularly noticed 
by his biographer Vasari; but they 
were conquered by the diligence and 
perseverance of the artist, who, on 
this oceasion, availed binsectl ot the 
experience and advice of Guiliano da 
S. Gallo. When Michelagnolo had 
completed one half of the work, the 
pootill insisted on its being publicly 
shewn. "Phechapel was accordingly 
opened, the scafiolding removed, and 
mn the year the populace were 
ratified with the first specimen of 
these celebrated works. The ap- 
plauses bestowed upon them induced 
pent fi to Michelagnolo to 
roceea in the work, regaidless ot 
advice of Bramante, as we 
ave told, was sirous that the 
termination of should be rotrusted 
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fo Rafoello. Asc the work 
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Now 
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ed its termination, the eagerness a 
importunity of the pontiff increnced. 
Having impatiently inquired from the 
artist When he meant to froish it, and 
Michelagnolo having replied, When 
] am abie;” * When I am able!” 
retorted Julius, in a great wrath, 
thou hast a mind then that IT sould 
“have thee throwa from the scaf. 
“fold! Atter this threat, the com. 
pletion of the work was not long de- 
layed, and on the day of All Saints, in 
the year 1912, the paintings were 
finally exposed to public view ; with- 
out, however, having received from 
the artist the tinal touches of his pen- 
cil, Vhe whole time employed by 
Michelagnolo in this labour, was 
twenty months, and he received for 
it, in different payments, the sum of 
three thousand crowns. 

Such were the circumstances at- 
tending the execution of the great 
works in Fresco of Michela: rnolo, 
which vet remain in the chapel of 
Sixtus IV. altho’ darkened by time, 
and obscured by the continual use of 
wax tapers, inthe services of the Ro- 
man church, ‘The different com- 
partments of the ceiling were occu 
pied by various subjects of sacred 
history ; and on the walls of the cha- 
pel, sit, in solemn grandeur, those 
sublime and terrific figures of the 
Sybiis and Prophets, that unfold ideas 
ot form and of character beyond the li- 
mits of common nature, and comme’ 
surate with the divine functions i 
which they appear to be engacec 
Over the altar- jeune is the creat pic- 
ture of the last judgment 5 the ms5- 
terpiece of Michelagnolo, walk the 
admiration and reproach of future at- 
tists ; but this immense offspring 
labour and of genius, although r equi- 
site to complete the grand cycle 0! 
divine dispensation which the aris 
had tormed in his own mind, was 20% 
commenced until the pontificate ot 


of Paul U1. nearly thirty years after 


he had terminated the earlier part 0! 


bis work, 
Whust 
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Whilst Michelagnolo was thas 
by il im the Sistine 

hapel, Ratlacl! 
corating the chambers of the Vati- 
can with those admued productions, 
which first displayed the extent of 
his genius, and the wondcortul fertili 
ty of fits invention, 
Le commenced his labours in the 
Canera della Segnatura, with the ce- 
Jebrated picture, usually, but errone- 
ously, called the Dispute on the Sa- 
craments ; a work so daring in its de- 
sin, and so complete In its compo- 
sition, as to have given rise to various 
conjectures respecting the intention 
of the artist. ‘The scene compre- 
hends both earth end heaven. The 
veil of the empyreum is withdrawn. 
The Eternal Father 1s visible. His 
radiance illuminates the heavens. 
The Cherubim and Seraphim sur- 
round him at awful distance. Wath 
the one hand he sustains the earth ; 
with the other he blesses it. Be- 
Jow him, but in another atmosphere, 
sits the Son; who, with outstretched 
lands, and a look of extreme caom- 
passion, devotes himself for the salva- 
tionof mankind. On one side of 
Christ sits the virgin mother, who 
adores him; on the other, St John 
the Baptist, who indicates him as 
the Saviour of the world. The great 
assembly of patriarchs, propliets, 
evangelists, and martyrs, all of whom 
are strongly characterized, are seated 
in the beatific regions, and enjoy 
the divine glory. Among these, 
appears our first parent, Adam, now 
purified from the effect of his trans- 
Fression. Such is the celestial part 
of this composition, On earth the 
altar appears in the midst, support- 

"ig the host. Ona each side are 


was engayre ‘doin de- 


arranged various pont tiffs, prelates, 
and doctors of the chr urch, Whiose 
writings have alustrated the great 
mystery of the Tiimty. Their at- 
tention is not direeied to the awtn!l 
scene above, the view of which 
intercepted by thick clouds, 
concentrated in the contemplation o 
the holy wafer, as the visible and 
substantial essence of Deity. The 
extremities of thi to th 
right and lett, are fi ed by groups 
of pious and attentive spectators, 
aimony which the painter has intro. 
the portiarn of Ins. relation 
and patron, Bramanic. 

The high commendations bestew- 
ed on this picture, as well at the 
time it was produced, as by every 
one who has since had occasion to 
mention it, are not beyond its me- 
rits ; yet, to do full justice to the ar- 
tist, some regard must he had to the 
state of the artim the age in which 
helived. “Po this may be attributed 
the formality of the design, by 
which the two sides of the preture 
emerge trom the centre, and corres- 
pond, perhaps too mechanically, to 
each other; the barbarous custom 
of gilding some parts of the work, 
in order to produce a richer effect ; 
and lastly, the extraordinary solecisti 
of lntroduciag an extrancous li, ht, 
which extends throughout the whole 
composition, and affects, in the midst 
of their concentrated glory, the di- 
vine characters there represented, im 
common with the rest of the piece ; 
an error of which artists of much 
mferior claractcr were soon aware, 
and which Frederico Znecaro, mm his 
celebrated picture of the aununcia- 
tion, in the church of the Jesuits, ay 
Rome, was careful to avoid. 


~* 


To be continued. 
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T. History of Egypt, Ancient and Modern, from the earliest Accounts of 
that Country to the expulsion of the French from Alexandria in 1fs;. 


By James Wilson, D. D. Mhimister of Falkirk. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 


Constable and Co. 
HE subject which Dr Wilson 


has chosen for the exercise of his 
historical talents, is certainly very in- 
teresting. Egypt, from the earliest 
times, has been an object of curiosity 
and attention, from the singularity 
both of her moral and physical cha- 
racter. The first petiod of her du- 
yation was peculiarly brilliant ; when, 
by the Greeks, the wisest nation of 
antiquity, she was looked up to as 
the fountainhead of laws, of go- 
vernment, of science, of all that dis- 
tinguishes civilized from savage man. 
Nor was she unacquainted with the 
glory which arises from conquest ; 
and even after the Assyrian empire 
had gained a high ascendancy in 
Asia, continued to maintain her in- 
dependence. The Persian monarchs, 
more active and enterprizing, at 
length reduced her to subjection ; 
but separated from the other provin- 
ces of that empire by seas and de- 
serts, Egypt proved always a preca- 
rious and troublesome possession. 
Under the Macedonian monarchs, 
sie regained in a great measure her 
former commercial and political emi- 
nence; nor did she altogether forfeit 
these by her subjection to the Ro. 
mans. She became again also a flou- 
rishing seat of the sciences; though 
more distinguisted, it must be owned, 
for her schools and hbraries than for 
fny important addition made to the 
sim of human knowledge. After 
the Romanempire, however, begaa to 
sink underits owaweight, Egypt was 
waste by successive barbarous 
mnvasions of the Saracens and Turks ; 
her commerce was interrupted, her 
schools shut up, and her libraries, 
che accumulated treasure of ages, 


were consigned to the flames. 4: 
length, by a destiny almost unexam. 
pled, trampled under foot by a hand. 
ful of Georgian slaves, she sunk into 
a state of entire obscurity and insig. 
nificance. Of late, however, she has 
unexpectedly attracted a great degree 
of notice, in consequence of having 
become the theatre of contest be- 
tween the two most distinguished na- . 
tions of Europe ; and it is to the in- 
terest excited by this last circum. 
stance, that we are probably indebt- 
ed for the present performance. 

The name of Egypt, calling to 
our recollection the ages of high 
antiquity, may lead the reader to ex- 
pect a work of abstruse and labori- 
cus research. Such a work, how- 
ever, besides the difficulties attending 
it, was hardly consistent with the h- 
mits to which Dr Wilson has conii- 
ned himself. His object seems ra- 
ther to have been to present 2 con- 
cise and popular summary of all thot 
is already kuown concerning that 
celebrated country. 

The first book contains what may 
be termed the antiquities of Egypt; 
of which one chapter gives the geo- 
graphical and physical description, 
and the other relates to the arts, 
sciences, and manners. Here, as 
the other parts of his history, th: 
author has aimed rather at bein. 
popular than profound. We sta 
extract the following account of the 
cifferent modes of writing then 1 
use : 


Before the hand had been directal 
to draw characters for representing tite 
powers of language, the untutored minh 
had taught the rude herd oi men to 
perpetuate events, by heaps of unpo- 
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j hed stones, by pillars, by festivals, by 
altars, by poetic effusions, and groves. 
‘The next step in the progress of record- 
ing transactions was probably to employ 
symbols, and to represent the thing sig- 
nified by some shape, or Circumstances, 
which might suggest the ideas, and 
communicate the sentiments. It was 
in this manner that the ancient Egvp- 
tians wrote; and this mode of repre- 

euting language the Greek historians 

term hueroglyphic, because it Was sup- 
posed, that thus they intended to keep 
the knowledge of theiy most sacred 
things from the curiosity of strangers 
and the inspection of the multitude. 
But as these characters were written on 
the tombs, as well as the temples, as 
they appearon the obelisks as well as 
the ruins of the palace, we are bound 
to believe, that it was an ancient and 
imperiect method, which was employed, 
without exception, in recording things 
civil_as well as sacred. 

‘sides the a‘legorical figures, there 
appear to be arbitrary marks, which 
suge rest the idea of alphabetical charac. 
ters ; but as the system must have been 

Impe rfect, so the knowledge of it is com. 

p letely lost; and all our ideas concern. 
ing the hier roglyphics must be connected 
with uncertainty, unless some happy cir- 
umstances shail occur to enable ‘us to 

form an alphabet, and decypher the 
ritings, 

In ancient times the characters of 
were upon stones, 
mnldiag ys, and rocks. Thus the law, 
which was given from Mount Sinai, 
Was Inscri bed upon two tables of stone; 
ind inthe time of Job it was custom. 
: o write upon the rocks. 

On the Arabian as well as the Egyp- 

"an mountains, various inscriptions are 

1, but as they cannot now be decy- 
phered, we know not wheth er they re- 
sate to civil transactions, whether they 
ve sepuichral records, or whether they be 

‘wv the te mporary and casual effusions 
ct the way-faring man. Jn thé line of 

Dprovement, we find plates of lead or 
vrass made use of instead of stone ; 

ven linen or tables covered with wax, 

"> that what was written could easily be 

aitered or expunge’. stylus, or iron 


pen, was emploved in and as 
corrections upon th wax oF 
aterials were made with re broad end 


ot the tron instrument, s ‘so often to turn 
tae stylus was a mode of cy 


among the Romans, for directing an 
author often to correct, and frequently 
to write again those pieces of Composi- 
tion, which he has resolved to publish. 
Thus, too, from the stylus, or iron pen, 
employed in writing, the word style is 
applied tothe manner in which a person 
expresses himself in communicating his 
sentiments. In certain stages of society, 

pastoral notes and verses were inscribed 
upon the leaves of trees ; but the rind, 
or inner part of the bark, was more 
especially made use of in writing, and 
hence the Latin word liber, which means 
the bark ofatree, was at length em- 
ployed to signify a book ; and such also 
is the Greek noun érb/oz, from which 
®ur canon of scripture is denominated 
the Bible. Till after the time of the 
prophet Mahommed, writing was in 2 
very impertect state in Arabia; and, in 
the rude condition of that country, sen ~ 
timents and couplets were occasionally 
inscribed upon the scapula, or shoulder 
blades. 

In the Egyptian progress of improve - 
ments, the pepyrus, which grew in the 
marshes of the Delta, was applied tothe 
purposes of writing, instead of the more 
inconvenient materials, which have al- 
ready been mentioned. ‘Two or moic 
coats of the rind, being moistened, or 
pressed together, were formed into sheets 
of a convenient size, and devoted tothe 
purposes otf liierary pursuits. When a 
king of Pergamus, and one of the Pto- 
lemies, were vying with each other, in 
forming a library and encouraging learn- 
ing, the Egypi.an king refused to sup- 
ply the Grecian prince with the quanti- 
ty of papyrus which lis wants demand. 
ed. We shall not ascribe this conc duct 
of Ptolemy to the influence of any u 
generous principle; for the scarcity of 
the materials, or the confined nature of 
the manufacture in Egypt, might afford 
no greater a supply than was necessary 
for the demands of the Museum at Alex- 
andria. But the refusal on the part o7 
the Egyptian king was productive of 
benefitto the interests of science; for Lu- 
menes, the prince of Pergamus, brought 
into use, in Greece, skins of ammmals pre- 
pared to answer the purpose of writing, 
and thus 2 more lasting and valuable 
material was eauly provided for books 
and records of importance. 

For more common and iecsé durable 
purposes, a subst ance was at length pre- 
nared from the pulp cf cotton, silk, or 
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and vellum, as well as parchinent, 
was rcserved tor deeds which required 
materals. In reterence to the 
p pyrus of bgypt, the mewly-invent- 
ed manutactuic Was pa- 


per. Vol. I. p. 52. 
In the next book Dr Wilson 


gleans the scanty records which have 
been precerved of the early sove- 
rerrns of Ecypt, down to the invasion 
of Cambvses. ‘Then follows an ac- 
count of that invasion and of the ob- 
scure usurpers who arose in Lgypt, 
during ts imperfect subjection to the 
Persians. DBeing then over-ran by 
Alexander, Egypt, upon the death 
of that conqueror, and the division 
of hisempire among his generals, be- 
came the portion of Ptolemy. In 
the fourth book we have a history 
of this new dynasty, consisting of 
princes mm many respects unprincl 
pled and tyrannical, but attentive to 
the interests of their country, and 
zealous in the promotion of com. 
merce and literature. his is a very 
interesting period, and we think 
might with propriety bave occupied 
a space considerably greater than 
has been here assigned to it. A 
single chapter to the reigns of the 
five first Ptolemies, is wholly inade- 
quate. As the affairs of Egypt, 
however, become connected with 
those of Rome, he enlarges, and on 
coming to Cleopatra, enters inio a 
very detailed account of her lite and 
tortunes. The first volume closes 
with the death of that princess, 

nd the conversion of Eyypt into a 
province. 

The political transactions of E. 
sypt, while it constituted a part of 
the Roman empire, and the disputes 
which atose between tts different re- 
heious and ph sects, fur- 
nish scanty mater als for the two 
following books. After this we 
nave an acccount of the successive 
nasties of the iracens, by whom 
Ligypt was over-run ; a confused and 
siewded scene, in which, though 


History of Egypt. 


commonly subject, she mor 
once became the seatof empire. Ag 
length, when the Turkish empire 
had spread wide over Asisy Epypt 
was reduced into one of its — 
The Sultans, however, occupied j 
schemes of European conquest, were 
induced to nevlect this remote cor- 
ner of their dominions, and thus 
afforded an opportu lity to the Ma- 
malukes of acquiring an ip dependeng 
authority. The unwarhke charac. 
ter of the other inhabitants. together 
with the growing debiiny of t the Ro. 
man empire, enabled these foreign. 
ers, notwithstanding their small 
number, continually to increase thei 
power, till by de; grees it became 
wholly absolute and uncontrouled, 
The narrative of these transactions 
occupies the ninth book, which 
bewins the third volume; and the 
rest of that volume 15 occupied by 
the invasion of the French, the rapid 
progress of their too fortunate com: 
mander, the check which he rece 
ved, and the final expulsion of his 
countrymen from Egypt, by the arm: 
of our gallant countrymen. This 
part is certainly the most interesting, 
but possesses the disadvantage 0) 
being well known to almast every 
reader. It contains, however, a more 
complete view of these particulars 
than perhaps has yet been publish- 
ed; and after having read them all 
separately, and in detail, we are not 
unwilling to peruse a concise and 
connected rclation of those memora- 
ble events. From this portion we 
shall extract the following view of 
the character of Bonaparte, which 
will present a favourable specimen 
both of the stvle and judgement ©! 
our author. Not to tengthen 
article too much, we have omitted 
some parts of it. 


Viewing Bonaparte on the exalted sis 
tion of emperor, where he now st ands, 
we shall neither be dazzled by the spen- 
dour of his rank, nor influenced by envy 
at the greatness of his success; but we 
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thuli endeavour to giance, W ithout par- 
at the steps ol his m ilitary Career, 
true estimate ot his character 
and conduct. As a soldier, he is pos- 
essed of undaunted courage, and no 
man ever questioned the daring intre- 
pidity ot his soul ; but he is too violent 
his passtous enjoy that seit-com- 
mand, and hola those deliberate coun- 
cils, which 2 great, and cha- 
racterise a: commander. Few 
equaled Bonaparte im point 
ot fame or extent of conquests , and itis 
ot our wish to deprive him of any part 
of his well-earned trophies. But it does 
not appear, that his merit as a general is 
iuliy commensurate with his progress as 
a conqueror. ‘Phe states have 
long been destitute of that martial spi- 
nitwhnich glowed in the legions of Rome; 
id, | wing descended trom the heighth 
of milttarv glory, thev have sunk into 
the lap of indolence, and laid themselves 
owaon the couch of dissipation. They 
were tainted too bv the prevalence ot 
woctatic sentiments, and their resist- 
to the French armies was aie 
kpnarentthan real. They were not ua- 
» became Captiy es to those dis- 
guished heroes who promised them 
iberty nd seducing favours. 
The armies ot Germany were harass- 


ry the muliitudes of France, and sub- 
Cu “al a new Nn 


torma 


¢ nerals have 


tr 


rethod, which the pum- 
erous forces of the republic enabled 
hem to pursue. When both armies 
ere fatigued by the toils of battle, the 

nerals of France brought up their ex- 
nsive corps of reserve; and poured 
voir fresh and vigorous troops upon the 
exsausted forces of the enemy. But it 
1§ also been su ggested, that many in 

armies of Germany wet e dazzled 

with the proffered, but false wl antages 
the French revolution. ‘Thus, while 
attempted to fulfil their duty as 

liers of thear country,their arm would 

ue ibiy luse a portion of its strength 
‘ing against a cause which was 
en popular, 

Asan example of the violence of Bo- 
iaparte’s conduct, in times of irritation 
difficulty, wesha!l not quote instances 
indiscreet precipitation 
ne eme authority of france; but 
we shall turn our recollection to St 
Lore ‘ and bring to our remem- 
®rance the’ hopeless attacks which were 

lade upon that town and fortress to- 


the (ome mhen 
of the : 


blood was spilt, and lives sacrificed to 
disappointed ambition and frantic rage. 
Eventhe battle ot Marengo,which stands 
high m the records of tame, was in- 
de ‘bred for its success to the effects of a 
attempt, which has with 
prais because it was prosperous but 
Wit had not terminated mm a happy issu 
the rash deed would have 
general to pointed blame. 

‘Though the general tenour ot his 
vernment does not verge toward severi 
tv, vet uncontrouled and unchecked 
power is always dangerous In any hand. 
‘fhe trench armies, in the scenes of war 
furnished themselves by plunder with 
articles of necessity or Conveniens 
which the resources of the nation could 
not supply; and still the neutral ad- 
jo ining States pay a price for the tor 
bearan e of the Gallic government. In 
his European conquests, Bonaparte re- 
pelled any tendency in the troops to- 
ward personal insults or wanton cruel- 
ties; but hts conduct m the east was 
severe mm the extreme. Why enter 
Alexandria with such marks of signal 
vengeance? “Phe army had suilered 
little in taking the city, and they could 
not be ronsed, by resistance, to ungo- 
vernable fury. Ifthe Arabs and Mai 
lukes harrassed them in their $$ 
through Egvpt, and committed fre- 
quent acts of cruelty, why should the 
generals of a civilized nation exceed 
barbarians in violente and revenge? But 
wherever a village resisted the French, 
their houses were exposed to piunder and 
destruction. ‘The same exterminating 
svstem prevailed in Upper as well as 
Lower Egypt, and the walls of Jafla re- 
sounded with cries of despair. 

It will frankly be acknowledged, that 
the present governor of France 1s a man 
of extraordinary talents and acute dis- 
cernment. ‘To have sprung from a 
humble origin, and to have ascendc 
unexpectediy to the emimence of a 
throne, was no uncommon event 
among the early and irregular govern. 
ments of the world. Even during the 
times of umperial Rome, an obscure 
soldicr was sometimes seated on the 
throne of his country; but such events 
have been long excluded from the more 
mmproved of enlightened 
times. [osce a foreigner, not distin- 
guished by family, nor supported by 
royal pretensions, step forth, even in 
the whirlwind of revolutions, and invest 
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hunself with the supreme authority of 
brance, must be ascribed co something 
more than fortuitous events, or a for- 
tunate coimciuence Of prosperous ar- 
raugements. 

Bonaparte must not ony be possessed 
of an ambitious mind, but he must en. 
joy an aptness of discernment, and a 
facility of turning to his Own savantace 
every promising appearance, and every 
encouraging event. He sces 
the sources of safety, and wisely directs 
their streams. His Keen eve cetects 
danger, when rising but in ‘eeble formes ; 
and he seems to catch, with a single 
giance, the things which promote his 
interest or tend to his hurt. Whether 
Bonaparte and his family will be se- 
cured in the honours ot a thione, or 
whether, m the progress of events, they 
shall be hurled from their grandeur, 
and levelled with the dust, are arrange. 
ments of Providence, which lie con- 
cealed in the destinies of Heaven. But 
the eievation ot Napoleon Bonaparte to 


the dignity of an imperial crown w 
remain a subject of unspeakable asto- 
nishment while histories ot Europe or 
france endure. Vol. III. p: 240, 
Having cicared Egypt of its un. 
principled invaders, Dr Wilson con. 
claces with a description of its pre. 
sent state, and of the various classes 
of pecple by whom it is inhabited, 
From the above specimens it will 
appear, that Dr Wilson’s style is vi- 
and animated, and often dis. 
cover a consicerable portion of poe. 
tical spirit. We must observe, how. 
ever, that i is rather turgid, and 
debased with debased with too large 
a porticn of taulogy and common 
place. ‘The narrative seems, on the 
whole, to be as full and interesting 
as his limits admitted of; and the 
discussions, }where they occur, are 
conducted with candour and ability. 


II. ‘Ihe Progress of Refinement, an Allegorical poem ; with other poems: 
By the Reverend Wilham Gillespie. 1 vol, foolscap 8vo. 63, boards, 


Mundell and son. 


N this poein, the object of the au- 

thor 1s to trace the progress of so- 
ciety from its rudest aera, to that at 
which it has now arrived. As the 
consideration of this, in its operation 
ever the whole globe, would have led 
into too extensive a field, he has con- 
fned himself to the effects which it 
has produced upon this country. 
poet begins with the savage 
state of the first Britons, when they 
roamed the woods without shelter, 
covering, or any certain means of 
subsistence. In pity of this forlorn 
condition of her children, Britan- 
na sends down among them Science 
and Art, both in their infancy, 
who gradually lead them on to the 
pastoral state, of which Mr Gilles- 
pr, according to poetical usage, 
Captivating description, 
dar more So, we suspect, than is 
warranted by any authentic records 
sa the history of Britain. However, 


art and science having grown up, 
an intimacy is formed between 
them, of which commerce is the 
fruit. Her the author seems dispo- 
sed for some time to view with com- 
placency, and gives a description of 
the industry and arts to which 
she gives birth, the towns she rai- 
ses, and the various improvements 
she makes on society ; till unluckily 
crossing over to America, and tak- 
ing a walk along the shores ot 
Pem, she meets with Wealth, and 
being seized with a violent passion, 
prevails on him to accompany her to 
britain. We are far from thinking 
our author happy in these person: 
fications. We know no two persons 
on whom the imagination can less 
delight to rest, or who are less qua- 
lified for appearing in a poetical 
dress. However, their union gives 
birth to Luxury, of whom our author 


is a declared enemy. The greater 
part 
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port of two cantos is occupied in de- 

tailing: the various evils which arise 
from her iufluence. At length these 
arise to such a height, that Britan- 

nia thinks a second interference ne- 
cessary, and commissions her attend. 
ant nymphs to revive Britain from 
chis state of degeneracy. The nymphs 
abey, and perform their comnussion 
s:rccessfully. Luxury is banished, 
with herattendants Avarice and Core; 
and Britain is restored to her ancient 
greatness. It does not, however, ap- 
pear distinctly at what period this 
grand renovation took or whe 
ther it is still to be considered as on- 
ly prophetical. 

It is not necessary to investigate 
minutely how far the views here gi- 
ven be strictly philosophical, or con- 
formable to history and experience. 
In didactic poetry, to which we con- 
sider Mr Gillespic’s performance as 
properly belonging, the chief question 
is, how far the author has succecd- 
edin embellishing his subject. And, 
without assigning him the very first 
rank among the votaries of the muse, 
we readily “admit that he possesses a 
respectable command, both of versifi- 
cation and of poetical i imagery. The 
following may be cuoted as a pretty 
fair specimen 


Nature, 
wild 
Display’d no charms, where none 
those charms could taste; 
‘The woods alone Spring’s vital touch 
confess "d, 
Or heaths impurling as the Summer 
smil’d, 
‘No hamlet smoking thro’ the mists of 
dawn, 


No garden blushing thro’ its foster- 
ing dew, 


‘ike her sons, uncultur’d, 


No herds wiid browsing o’er the da- 
sied lawn, 

No busy village charm’d th’ 
ring View. 

But Solitude sat on the russet moor, 

And kisten’d to the bee's pensive 
hum 

And shunn’d the hostile caves, the 
delis 

Where dwelt the savage in his kin- 
area 5 


Whe, as he med his woods or moun- 

tains trode, 
Nor paus‘d Nature's charms, nor 

muscd on Nature's God. 

No streamlet’s plait his fond atten. 
tion drew, 

As down the steeps its liquid silver 
fell; 

No stream he sought but parching 
thirst to quell ; 

Nor woud—buat where wild frunts 
and berries grew. 

Not the vast roiling sphere of bla- 
zing light, 

That leads the Seasons smiling in 
their march ; 

Not the pale orb that cheers the 
gloom or Night; 

Not the bright stars that stud the 
dark blue arch ; 

Not Morn’s gay 5 smile, nor Evenine’s 
milder blush, 

When from her yellow hatr the dew 
she flings, 

Spontaneous notes, that burst from 
every bush, 

And joys that flutter from a thousand 


These nor his faucy 
charm'd his heart, 
Which ort to souls refin ‘d such ecstacy 
impart. p. 5-7. 
The smaller poems are considera- 
bly inferior to the principal one, and 
micht Lave been omitted without 
any injury to the author’s reputation. 
We excepta very pleasing one, foun- 
ded on a passage in Stewart’s Lite 
of Robertson. 
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i illustrations, By Mai. 
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Phe Medical and Surgical Journal, 

fil, 

Encyclopedia Bmtannica, Vol If, 
Part L. Fourth Edition, 15s. 


Books, ce. published in London in June 139%. 


‘The Edinburgh Review, No is, 


Dr H.W. Tytler has announced a 
translation of Silius Italicus. 


Booxs and Pamputets published in Lonpon in June 1805, 


Agriculture. 
YHE Fourth Volume of Communica- 
tions to the Boaid ot Agriculture, 
on Subjects rela ive tothe Husbandry 
and the Tu prove nt ct the Coun. 
try. gto. with plates. 18s. bds. 
Architect 
Destens for Cottages, Farms, and other 
rural Bu:idings; Pians for single and 
double ¢ Mills, Stables, Brid- 
ees, Aichouses, also Designs 
tor Entrance Gates and L dges; with 
Ground Plans, Estimates, and Des- 
ns 3 by foseph Gandy, Archi- 
tect. Royal gto. 2). 25. 
Fine Arts. 
An authentic Catalogue of the Collec 
tion of Pictures which lately torm- 
ithe Shakespear Gallerv, with the 
Prices each Picture sold for, and 
the Names of the Purchasers. 2s. 6d. 
A new Edition, with considerabie Al- 
terations, ag us, and an Appen- 
dix, and an Index by Henry Fusel:, 
R. A. of ‘Pilkin \eton’s Dictionary of 
Painters. 11. 168. 


Biography. 

Memoirs of the late Charles Lee Lewis, 
Come dian, by his son John Lee Lew- 
is, Esq. 4 vols. foo iscap, Svo. 18s. 
boards. 


The # fe and 
Tenth; bv 
-Engravings. 


Pontiicate of Leo the 
Witham Rescoe; with 
4 Vols. gto. 61. 6s bds. 
Drama, 

Famiiv Quarrels, a comic Opera; as 
periormed at the ‘Theatre Reval. Co- 
vent-garden written by ‘Chomas 
Dibdia, 23. 6c, 

Divinity. 

Discourses trom the short-hand papers 
otthe late Rev. Neweome Cappe, 
with Memos of his life, Svo. gs. 
boards. 

Education. 

Ootlines of a Pian ot Lustruction adapt- 
ed to ne varied Purposes of active 
Lite. By the Rev. Catliow, 


it Mans Nothiaghamshisr- ‘The 
edition, $vo. 25. sewed, 
Cardevirr. 
Complete Dectionary ot practical Gare 
deuing; intended te afford a fu ew 


of modern Horticulture ; by Alexay. 
der Macdonald, Garderer. 
lished with Plates, tiom Paintines af. 
ter Nature, by Svdenham Edy 2 
To be comp! ted my Parts, .o he 
published monthly. Part I. 
es. coloured. 


rds 
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Hi.tory. 

The Third Volume ot the Progresses 
and public Processions ot Queen 
zabeth 5 inteispersed with other So- 
lemnities and remarkable Events, 
Fiustrated with histoneal Notes; bv 
Jobn Nichol, F. 5. A. Edin, &e, 21. 
25. bds. 

The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea; 
Part Containing an Account 
the Navigation of the Ancients from 
the Head of the Red Sea to the Coast 
ot Malabar and Ceylon ; with Dis: i 
tations; by WilliampVincent,aD, | 
ato. rl. ss. bds. 

The History of the Manners, landed 
Property, Government, Literature, 
Religion, and Language of the Anglo 
Saxons; by Sharon Turner, F. A. S. 
Svo. ros. 6d. bds. 

Law, 

Principles and Practice " naval and m.- 
itary Court-Martial ; by JohngMac- 
Arthur, Esq. The Edition, 
with considerable Additions and 
Improvements, 2 vols. Svo. il. 15. 
boards, 

Medreal. 

Observations on the simple Dyscuterys 
and its Combinations; containing 4 
Review of the Authors who have 
written on this Subject, and an Inves- 
tigation into the source of Contagio" 
in that and some other Diseases; ©! 
William Harty, M. B. Svo. 

Saiutary Cuations respecting the Gout, 
by John Hunt, Author of Historical 
Surgery, 2s. 6d. 

Answers to ail the Objections hitherto 

mide against the Cow-Pox 5 bY Jo- 
seph Adams, M. Dts. or 26 for a 
Guinea. The Profits trom 
the Sale to be given to the Sma l-Pox 
and Ineculation Hospita's. 

Tables of the Materia. Med.ca: by 
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Books, published in Lendon in Tune 180s. 


Nitaeralery. 
werneria; or, Short Characters ot 
barths; with Notes, according to the 
Jmprovements ot WKiaproth, Vaugue- 

lin, and 

on the Scance of Defence 
x the Swoid, Lavonet, and Pike ; 
\. Gordon; elucidated by 
s Wath a Copy of a Letter 
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trom Goneval Burgoyne to 
General Six Wilham Pitt. rh as. 
Let on miliary Subjects; by the 
Kev. W. We ‘Trinder. is. od. 
Si Addiess to Volunteer Corps going 
permanent Duty 5 by Licutenant- 
Colone Gordon. 258. 
A faviful Account of the present State 


of brance, and of the French People; 
by an bknelish Gentleman, who ¢s- 
t ceped tiom France in tie month of 
May. 35. 6d. 
“Conterbury ‘Tales; Vol. V. By Uarrict 
Ire. §5. bds. 
A Ruply to Melancthon’s Letter to Dr 
‘Prov, Titular Archbishop of Dablin ; 


by the Rev. Lewis Roberts. as. 
Phe consisting of Essays, 


Anecaotes, &c. ‘To which are ad- 
ihc Kout, and the Farmer's Son ; 
by the late Rev. Richard Graves, 
Author of the Spiritual Quixote, &c. 


~ . 
Pronted forthe Author’s Executrix. 
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dclence of the Hon. A. Cochrane John- 
tune: 8vo <s 


Iniature 5 a periodical Paper, by 
Ceatiomen at Eton College. Svo. 
boards. 
' A World without Sou's. 2s. 6d. 
ihe hast India Directory, corrected 
to the agth May, Gd. 
litched 


ane Archive 


5 of Philosophical Know- 
ize: by B. Lambert. No. Clo 
‘contipued 25. 6d. 
Whove of the intercepted Dispat. 
fom the Marguss Wellesly to 
Court of Directors; translated 
from the Ai- 
private Letters trom varieus 
ns in Sudia to their Fetends im 


A Retrospect of plilosophica!l, mechani- 


cal, chemical, and acricultural Di 
being 2a Auridvement ct 
cical and other Publications, 
hadd Voreienv relative to Artes, 


actures, Agricus- 


and Natural Vhaosoph: 
occasional Remarks. No. |. L's 
be continued every three 
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An Analvtical Inquiry ia the Prine 
of Taste; by Rachaid Payne, 
Ss. Ge. DUS. 

Light Reading tor Leisure Tlours ; 
‘Attempt to exmam the Various Sot 
ccs OF rational Pleasure, ih ine 


Poetry, Paintiug, Music, &c.; 


Memos, &c. os. bd 
An Introdection to the tourth 
of the Muannenta Antique, oy 

ward hing, Esq. ss. ’ 
Noweds. 
Memoirs of a Picture: 
3 Vols. 155 bds. 
The Nun of the Desert. 2: vols. « 


sewed, 

The Nua and her Daughter. ¢ vols. 

sewed, 

The Two Pilgrims. 2 vols. 7s. sewee. 

Vhe Homicide. 2 vols. 9s. sewed 

Scenes of Lite; by Harral. 3 vor 
6d. beds. 

Second Love ; or, ‘The Way to be hap- 
py: by Wrs Norrise 2 Vow. | 
boards, 

The Wriar’s Tale 5 or, Memoirs of the 
Chevalier Orsino; by L. A. Concily, 
A. B, 2 vols. 7s. sewed. 

Poetry. 

Ballads relating to Animals. By Wiltam 
Haylev, Limbellished with Coy 
per-plates. Smali Svo. 63. bus. 

Voems by Robertus. 75. bds. 

‘Tiw Song of the Sun; a Voem oF the 
eleventh Centu:v; trom tue mor 
encient Icelandic Cowection cane 
tne kuda imatated Ly the Rev, J. 
Beresford. Swo. 35. Gd. bes. 

The voung an ecmonitorv 
Poem. glo. 25. 

Jioursot Suiitude, a cailection of Poems; 
by Charlotte Dacre (Rosa Matilda) ; 
witha Portrait of the Autuor. 2 


Tie Bleuviad; an Officer in the 
At Ve 
Va id av > the nion 


Comicorum Grecorum Fragmenta 
dom ; curavit et Notis addidit Rober- 
tus Walpoie, Prin. Col. Cant. svo 
vuards. 

Political Ecenomy. 

An Attempt to reettfy the publ 
fairs of the United Knedom: 
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pe ity; with a Proposal tor making 
an mmediate, advantageous, and du- 
Fable Peace; by the Author of the 
Jucome or Pro,erty Tax. 3 vols. 
8vo. al. 7s. bds. 

The Twenty fourth Report of the So- 
ciety for bettering the Condition of 
the Puor. rs. 

Political. 
full and detaile’ Report of the De- 
bates in both Houses of Parliament, 
upon the Roman Catholic Petition, 
fiom the asth of March to the 25th 
of May, when it was finally rejected. 
tos. 6d. 

A letter to the Noblemen and Gentle- 
men who composed the Deputation 
from the Catholics of Ircland, on the 
Subject of their Mission; from the 
Hon. Henry Augustus Dillon. 2s. 

Considerations arising out of the case 
of Lord Melville; by the Author of 
an Exposition of the Persecution, &c. 

The speech delivered by Lord Viscount 
Melville, in Answer to Lord Darn- 
ley'’s Motion respecting the State of 
the Navy ; with an Appendix of offi- 
cial Docuwents, 3s. 6d. 

The speech of Dr Duigenan in Support 
of our Constitution, upon the Subject 
of the Roman Catholic Claims. ts. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the System of national 
Defence in Great Britain; by John 
Macdearmid, Esq. 2 vols. &vo. 

The Speech of Lord Hawkesbury, May 
10, 1805, on the Catholic Claims. 
1s. 6d. 

The Report of the Debate, at full 
Length, on the Motion for tse Iny- 
of Lord Viscount Mei- 
ville. 

The Speech of Lord Viscourt Melville 
in the House of Commons June r:. 

iSos. 
Topograpy. 

African Memoranda, relative to an At- 
tempt to establish a British Settle- 
ment on the Island of Balama, on the 
western coast of Atrica,in the Year 
17923 by Captain Pailip Beaver, R. 
N. gto. 

The third Volume of the History of an- 
cient Cornwall, with Views and other 
Prints. 31. 15. 

An historical Account and Description 
of the Royal Hospital, and o the 
Roy Military Asvlum at Che!sea; 
89 which is prefixed, an Account of 


Books, €&c. published in London in June 1805. 


King James's College at Chelsea. 

with Engravings. 3s. 6d. bds, y 
The Statistical Observer's Pocket Com. 

panion ; !§mo. 2s. 6d. sewed, 

The Remainder ot the first Volume of 
the History of Devonshire, with a 
ap of the County, and Views. 
as. 

Descriptive Excursions through South 
Wales and Monmouthshire, in the 
Year 1804, and four preceding Sum- 
mers; by Ek. Donovan, F. L.S, 2 vols, 
8v.. Embellished with Plates, al, 35, 
boards. 

Travels, 

A Northern Summer, or Travels round 
the Baltic, through Denmark, Swe- 
den, Russia, Part of Poland, and Prusr 
Sia, in the Year 1804; by Jobn Carr, 
Esq. Embellished with Engravings 
by Mediand. gto. 21. 2s. bds. 

A Tour in America in 1798-9, and 1800, 
exhibiting Sketches of Society and 
Manners, and a particular Account 
of the American System of Agricul- 
ture; by Richard Parkinson. 2 vols: 
bds. 

An Excursion to the Highlands of Scot- 
land and the English Lakes ; with 
Recollections, Deseriptions, and Re- 
ferences to historical Facts; by Jo» 
seph Mawman. 8vo. With Plates, 
gs. bds. 

Theology. 

A Treatise upon ‘Vithes ; containing an 
Estimate of every titheable Articic, 
with the various Modes of compound- 
ing for the same ; by the Rev. James 
Bearlock. as. 6d, 

The Scriptural Analogy and Concord of 
St Paul and St James, on Christian 
Faith; a Sermon preached May »9. 
1895. at Reading, at the Visitation c! 
the Arch Deacon of Berks; by At 
thur Onslow, D. D. Svo. 

A Memonial for Children ; being am Ac- 
count of the Conversion, Experience, 
and happy Deaths or « ghteen Child- 
ren; designed as a Continuation of 
Janeway’s Token ; by George Hend- 
ley. 8vo, 

Discourses on Prophecy : on the M'- 


lenium; the Fall of Babylon; and 


on the second Vial now poured out 
on the Sea; by Wm. Ward, A. M. 15. 
The Victory of Truth; or, Goliah slain 
with his own Sword; by T. P arish. 
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Literary INTELLIGENCE, Encuisu and Foreicn. 


HE following notice has appeared 


in the Monthly Magazine. 
Junie 24, 1805. 

«“ William Godwin, author of the 
Lite of Geotfroy Chaucer, the first Eng- 
lish poet, and of other works, wishes to 
give this public notice, that he has un- 
certaken to compile a work, to be en- 
titled the History of England, from the 
earliest Records of Events in this Island, to 
the Revolution in 1688, to be written on 
a scale not smaller than that of the Histo- 
ry of England, during the same period, 
by Hume. He therefore invites all per- 
sons who may possess rare books, manu- 
scripts, or documents of any kind, cal- 
cuated to illustrate the annals of this 
country, to favour him with the inspec- 
tion and use of them. He pledges him- 
sel: to a just and punctual conduct res- 
pecting the articles which may be in- 
trusted to him, and will thankfully ac- 
knowledge the facilities which may be 
atforded to his pursuit—He would not 
have undertaken such a work, were he 
not animated with the ardent hope, by 
study and diligence, to throw new light 
upon our annals ; and it will be the first 
object of his vigslance to divest himself 
ot such partialities and prepossessions as 
might lead him in any degree to distort 
Or Misrepresent any transaggion or cha- 
yacter of which he shall have occasion 
to treat. Communications may be ad- 
dressed to the care of Mr Richard 
Philps, No, 6. Bridge-street, Black- 
friars, London. 

The second volume of the Erie Mee- 
cia, by J. H. ‘Tooke, Esq. 1s gone to 
piss. Tt will make its appearance early 
10 the next winter. 

Kotzebue has favoured the world 
with an Account of his Travels in Italy 
during the latter part of the last vear and 
"ne beginning of the present. The work 
has had a prodigious run in Germany, as 
tnceed have all the works of this popular 
“writer, A Translation will appear in 
Lordon early in July. 

Miss Ann Plumptree has in. the 
press a Narrative of Ihree Years Resi- 
dence in France, in which she will intro- 
duce a variety of anecdotes respecting 
the French Revolution. 

J An English Gentleman, who escaped 
“rom France inthe menthof M ay, intends 


to give to the world a Faithtul Account 
of the Present State of that Country and 
of the French People, under the Despote 
ism of Bonaparte. ‘his work is to con- 
tain authentic particulars and anedotes of 
the Government,the military, the police, 
the laws, the pubiic amusements ot Paris, 
the manners, dress, and domestic society, 
the late Coronation, the Pope and religi- 
on, the legion of honour, trade and ma- 
nufactures, the war with England, the 
English in France, the Bourbons, the 
price of the necessaries of life, &c. &c. 

‘The last month has been rendered re- 
markable by the commencement of no 
less than three grand Institutions in the 
British Metropolis; two applicable to 
the purposes of General knowledge, and 
one devoted solely to the Fine Arts. 

The First to be called the London 
Institution, comprises three distinct 
objects :—-1. A library, to contain every 
work of intrinsic value.—2. Reading- 
rooms for the daily papers, periodical 
publications, interesting pamphlets, and 
foreign journals.—3. A lecture room, 
with apparatus and conveniences for va 
rious courses of lectures and experi- 
ments. [he subscriptions are very li- 
beral, and already amount to above sixty 
thousand pounds. It has been agreed 
to apply to his Majesty for a charter, 
and a committee of twenty-one persons 
has been appointed to prepare and digest 
a plan of the establishment. 

The Second, called the General 
Institution, and intended to have its 
meeting in the centre of the town, be- 
tween the Royal Institution in the west, 
and the London Institution in the east, 
is intended to comprize a library of ge- 
neral reference, and a reading-room tor 
the foreign and domestic journals, news 
papers, &c. &c. 

The Third, for which also a very 
large sum has been subseribed, is in- 
tended solely to promote the study ofthe 
fine-arts ; and for this purpose a gallery 
is to be built, and pictures bought for 
its cecoration. 

The adoption of these spirited plans is 
honourable to the metropolis, and we 
have no doubt but they will be carried 
into execution with a degree of spirit 
worthy of the national character, and 
the enlightened period which has given 

them 
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artists, artificers, and a detachment of 
fity men asa guard, set out this dav, 
the r»gth of May ; but the Ambassador 
himself will not set out till some time at- 
ter. Their route lies throuch Moscow, 
Nischney-Novogorod, Kasay, Ekatarin- 
enburgh, to the south of Pobokk, to 
Omsk, Kolvwan, Irkutek, as jar 4s 
Kyachta, the Russian Staple on the 
Border of Chinese Tartarv. Here they 
are to wait for the Ambassador, and the 
Chinese ‘I'a-dschins, who are to escort 
the Russian embassy, now consisting of 
More than one handred men, through 
the desart of Yc, and Kellow Mongo- 
hia. lt is to be wished that the researches 


of these naturaliets, from whose ze) ana 
knowledge much may be expected 
should be the Timited during thei 
progress through the country of the 
Mongols and the desart, as on the other 
side of the wall the pe2lousy of the Chi. 
nese will throw but teo many obstacles 
intherr way. May the sciences derive 
as much advantage from this expedition 
as they have from other Missions of the 
Russian Government!) I write this on 
the day when the worthy literan depart, 
and every one of your readers will join 
me in my hearty wish they mav return 
sate and loaded with the most precious 
laterary spoil! 


pPortryp. 


THE DYING LOVER, 
P)FARES on earth, farewell.—Beneath 


The ponderous burden ef mortality 

My fainting spirit sinks. O mayest thou 
wove 

Blest in a happier choice '—All that U ask 

Is, that my wearied soul may, in the hour 
when it returns to God, 

Share of thy fervent prayers.— 

Had Providence determin'd otherwise, 

Assig ed my stay on earth till we had gone 
together, 

This unknown path would then have been 
delightful : 

We might have lived as one, and winged 
our peace: 

But | must cepart without thee, turn to 
IMpassive clay; 

While life's warm current bounds into thy 
veins, 

And triumphs in thy cheek ; Lin a damp 

And lonely grave niust shrink :—while 
that lov'd youth, 

More fortunate than me, springs to thy 
nuptial bed, 

O! Jessie, when on past occurrences you 
meditate, 

Deiga to think on the youth who wrote 
these feeble lines : 

Once he lived on eartha—and loved 
thee; 


And died thy faithful lover. 
Floridas. 
Upon reading Hayles's Life and Letters 
of Cowper. 
BY A LADY. 


BY mildest manners, kindest feelings 
grac'd, 


Of tancy’s gayest, finest gifts possess'd, 


And these by purest morals, learning 


crown'd, 

Lo! virtuous Cowper wrapt in gloom a- 
rounc : 

Ah! what had you to fear ? that bounteous 
Pow'r 


Who form'd yon suns, expauds and paints 
each tlow’'r, 

Bids man enjoy and grateful anthems sing, 
Nor dread a tyrant in great nature's King. 
But sure, alas! the timid, gentle mind, 
By fear enfeebled, its fine powers resign’d, 
Doom'd every horror of the mind to feel, 
A sad example of fanatic zeal! 

Eliza: 


THE TEMPEST. 
T blew a dreadful storm. Right from the 


boisterous West 
The gale tremendous roared, and rolling 


hich, 
The surging billows lished the trembling 
shore. 
Dim thro’ the mist of spray, the haif-sunk 
rocks 
Braving the tempest, shewed their coaggy 
eads 
Crested with whitening foam. Dark lour'd 
the day, 
And wild and awful blackness veiled the 
sky 3 
Save ae the valley’d lightning s lurid 
lare 
lashed o'er the wide horizon, skimming 
now = 
Along the heaving wave, now a2iting 
swift 
Plowed the green turf, or rent the flinty 
rock. 


Anon the hollow thunder growled -™ 
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The tempect-foaded and, roiling near, 

Louder and louder each successive peal ’ 

Tremendous burst, and shook the solid 
ground, 

Amiust this strife of elemental rage, 

Which seemed portending uature’s final 
fall, 

Driving impetuous to the fatal shore, 

A Bark appeared, loose Hutteriny in the 
gale 

Her tattered canvas hung; each yielding 
mast 

Bent forward, straining with the furiou: 
wind, 

And her huge groaning bulk, long tem- 
pest tost, 

Now tuting, rode aloft the sweliog surge, 

Now plunging, sought the deep abyss be- 


ow. 

But who can paint the wild dismay that 
serzed 

The horror-stricken crew, when full in 
view 


The fatal reef opposed its foaming front! 

In vain, alas! the skilful pilot's aid ! 

In vain all human power! her wild ca- 
reer 


Onward she drove, with still encreasing 
force, 

Till on a pointed crag the bounding 
prow 


{mpetuous struck, and tbrough her strong- 
ribbed side 

The marble rock resistless burst its way. 

Quick o'er the deck the beating billows 


rush, 

And climb the shattered cordage. Horror 
reigns! 

Death rides triumphant on the heaving 
surge, 

And eyes with ghastly smile his destined 
prey. 

“Oh merey, Heaven!” exclaimed a wan- 
dering hind, 

As from a cliff he viewed the dismal 


scene: 
in vain, alas! he raised th’ imploring eye! 


Prone side the quivering veoscl 
ree ed, 

And while wild shrieks of horror pierced 
the air, 

Down plunging rushed, and sunk to rise 
no more. 


Oronsay, Hebrides, 
May 2725, 1805. 


EPISTLE ro M. C€. 
FAR fa’ the sounds that come frae 
Lunnin, 
Frae Scottish muse sae sweetly hummin’, 
That captivates our hearts fu’ cunnin’ 
Wii sic discription; 


D. 


Wi' bonny sanys our Learts o'ercomung 
Wr gracetu’ diction, 


There's no a chiel avont the Tweed 

Can gie our hills and dales a seceed, 

Nor burns and braes sae nicely tread 
siccan glee, 

And car our hearts to hameward breed, 
Compared to thee. 


Indeed my callan, to be plain, 
I've read your verses ane by ane, 
And tomy neighbours oft exclaim, 
* Karr ta’ the birkie, 
* Tho’ ye’d think he is far frae hame, 


* Sae sweet he lilts ay. 


How nicely ye describe the seat 
Whar twa fond hearts together meet, 
Beside some Little burnics treat, 
Their loves to tell, 
Whan Pheebus bas withdrawn his seat, 
And meet theirsell, 


And what befel ye whan ye tramprt °, 
And thro’ the ways of life ye shankit; 
Alas! how many gans beyent it, 
And ne’er looks back ; 
That ye're yet sate the Lord bethankit, 
Ance mair to crack. 


O Life! how many on thee gaze, 
And try to trace thy windm’ ways, 
‘The lights and shades that on us raise- 
‘tll Death, the carle, 
Staps in behind, and ends our days 
Wi' a’ the warl'! 


f'm only but an obscure loon, 
And just as time my muse do tune, 
At hnman nature ! look on, 
And think upon it, 
Ard twa three words together croon, 
To mak’ a sonnet. 


Lang may ye haunt the muse's dwallin’, 
May poverty ne'er cross your hallan, 
Tho’ it comes like a ragged cailan, 
On me, at times 
Heedless | only mind her squailin’, 
Gif I hae rhymes. 


Twa lines frae you, whan at your leisure, 
Wad gi’e my muse the greatest pleasure, 
Mair to the miser than his treasure, 

Or what's allotted 
To me, who am for ay and ever, 

Your most devoted, 


Auld Reckie, 


July 13805. 
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Oceasioned by the death of Genera: 

MILYeN, one of the chiel assertors of 
American fodepenacnce, and supporters 
who was 
r} it te rise from 


i 

Govern ut, which be had so uy 


eontiabut to rand up veld, 
it, onimis marebant 
{ACITUS 
t 
wath 
W tle ! wre cal tien i! Ci hionbira reigns, 
Withiowerme steps behold the mournet 
‘To aun eatth Mamuiton's remails. 
{ lic the Be messeneer of gre 


iv labour snatch & short relief, 


relics ith in ry li 


neo on payeants hts lame 
nobler das funeral praises 


sorrow streams from every eye, 

heartfic sadness dwells ou every 
Well might Columbia her ferchodings tell, 
When evil this affliction cave: 
Welliniohe tremble when the Hero fell, 
Who sunk glory in an early grave. 
mud this defect of virtire’s light 
Such ining nerit can our thouehts en- 

vape 
he dazaing splendcur overpowers th 


le ads reine embrat nee to a classic 
When first invited from her old retreat 
freedom crossed th’ Atlantic 


wave. 
With joy she viewed her scarce-o Cpected 


independence to Colanibia gave, 


Awhile freedom there remained, 

But soo hee dwelling unprepared she 
found, 

spre ny from the land where civil discord 
ned, 

ne cd doubtfulon the winds around 

Mer wrath to soften, and allay her fear, 

Wione oa the beach the Hero oft wou! 
stand, 

Vial outstretched arnts 


unplored the God- 
—— And reconcled her to his native land 


tae youth his counsels inte:- 


hey fears al] veg 
‘ 


‘Vhat ro! 


e cremimed the 


Ard oftrbet iry uu disin.aye db withstood 
Of public faction and of privace hat 


} 


Oft freedom saw him quell intestine bro: 

Saw her bright fabric rear d | by hn alon 
The Geddess smiled propitious on his roils 
— seon she filled an adamantine 


Drawn by the ties of gratitude and love, 
Her wing celestial freedom sure 
With care maternal every harm remove, 
And anxious guard her benefacter’s he id 


Decciiful prospecty—ab! “twas vain to trust 
tiborty her dearest would save 

“Twas treedom ssclfthathod lam inth: 
And dug her champion an crave, 


Sholl freedom then be banished fr 
Beck tothe re -ions whenee atiirst she cane? 
Shailthe fond tcurslerself 
On ea th extinguich her aspiring ilame 


rom below 


ttoiwow 


Sons of Columbta, will it not be 7 
‘on earth?! iit shalleonclude! 
With the same hand who plucked 


ye reare red, 
And laid your Hero lifeless on the plain? 


From the Uright mansions of eternal joy, 
Where shines around hin em mpyreal day, 
Andnought butmortalpl.: 
Methinks hear the Vatriot’s spirit say i— 

freedom, only soveretgr 
On whose bright altar of celestiel p! 
oft aspived to my blood! 
‘Thou blest of defenceless M. 
no succecding ar nine shall tell 

i thy cetence t unda 

fuiled by soft s fell, 
eath the shelter of the shicld I gave 


t 


sOs1diys > 


e 


Heaven forbid, the blessings ‘hou has 
orem cht, 
For partial evils should be e’er resigned | 


Nay leaven iorbid,theignow 
Should once, Columbia, stem tay generous 


mind ! 


Wouldst OU EXCH iget his temporary pa 
Produced, by liberty" s imp 
For all the silence of a Des pot’s Feng, 


‘Lhe stillness of an castern lend 


arded nine 


Nv county ‘sf ‘endow’ would bur 
My agam with trai asport resi 
And Sess he freedom that has laid ime 


So, when thou view’st, on memory 3 ts 


up! yorne, 

‘Lhescenewhichnowthy breast with 
alls, 

The lotof manthy melting heart 

cupec net Freedom even 


£ = 
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rts his ¢ ar annoy, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


HOUSE cf COUMONS. 


PETITION. 
Sir, fconfess it is with no 
inconsiderable deyiee Of anxiety 
that L bring torwar ¢ a sub ject for the 
consideration of s House, which I 
deem tobe of tar @reater Importance 
than any to which I ever hod the honour 
of calling their attention. Sur, the ques- 
ion Wiech I have now the honour to 
lav before you, acises out of a peti. 
tion froma body of people, who form 
four-litths of his Majesty’s subjects in 
Irelan’. Some persons may imagine 
that the number of persons Interest- 
ed in the question are deserving prt- 
snary notice; and if Thad not he card it 
irom the undoubted authority, I 
idnot have believed that so large a 
portion as one-fourth of his Rlajesty’s 
huropean subjects are at this moment 
javouring under restrictions and dis- 
PRCA in matters to them of the 
greatest importance and moment, the 
tui and free use and benetit of which 
ail the rest ot his Mujesty’s subjects en- 
¥, without any abatement. Before I 
ater Bs the direct matter of the pe- 
tition, I bee leave to sav afew words 
on the principle of rights 
ere are two modes of con sidering 
richts, and of app reciating what ts due 
reach. I mean, Sir, the rights of sub- 
Je “ts, and the rights of Governments: 
‘mM speaking of these, consider no 
th rights of the governed to be 
Fie paramount! of the two 3 and one 
o tie most essential benefits that can 
Fesu.t trom this is, that am the su biects 
Ol every Government have a 
Cqedi saws. admut, Sir, the leg 
nor adage, silus suprema lex, 
mace some sight alteration in the 
3 has been laid down by 


CATHOLES 


very rned authors, and per- 
meadny by Dr Palev, that the origin- 


(sovernment consisted in 
y thing in their power for 
mee that thev shall not be re- 
i) any thing necessary to the 


‘weal, Wath respect to this, as 
to the Catholics, think. it an 
J 


the people ; andthe right of 


OF PARLIAMENT. 


undeniable position, that thev ought 
to be onan equal tooting with the rest 


‘ his le subye 


o 


, Where placing 
them so is not in} iniouser hurttul to the 
welfare of the State. ‘Phere is then per. 
haps a duference as to the deg gree; some 
mivht be epinion that it should be 
less than IT would allow 3 others micht 
thunk the safety of the country should 
be first. Platter myself, however, we 
shall not go mto such shades of differ- 
ence, but meet the subject in a fair, 
candid, and manly way. 

Mr Fox then entered into a Instorical 
detail of ihe restrictions imposed on the 
Catholics, from political, not from reli- 
gious motives. Vhev were incapeci- 
tated to held certain ollices, civil and mis 
litary, and te sitin Parhament. “Phey 
requested to be placed on an equality 
with their fellow-subje ects, and til that 
was granted, they were m a state of de- 

cradation. fhe union had been held 
out as a system that would virtually 
remove these restrictions. ‘The ry rht 
Fton. Gentleman opposite, with several 
ot his colleagues, also resigned their si- 
tuations in the Mimistry, at a critical 
period, on the ground that they were 
unable to carry the measure he now 
brought forward, which they deemed 
essential to the real interests and well- 
being of the empire. Jf such was their 
opinion at the time, I cannet but think 
that, even ii no petition had been pres 
soited, it would have been dangerous 
for the Right Hon. Gentleman to deicr 
beyond the year 7805, a measure which 
he thought essential to the well-being 
of the en pire in 18908. Portunatelv, how- 
ever for the Minister, and the country, 
the principal Roman Catholtes of Irve- 
land met together, and drew up this 
loval and humble peititor, in which 
th their nuinbers, or 
the justice and policy of their demands, 


ome expressed ther hopes of redress, 
from the liberalitv of Parliament. The 


h yes which they have formed ‘of the 
success of this lication, trust, ill 
not be dissapointed, ard that, even if 
the v should fail in the present listance, 
they my have the con latory satisiace 
tion of being able to state to their coune 
tryimen, on their retw: n, that their cause 

hed 
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had been taken up and adopted Jy those 
men, W teacais. whose virtues, and 
hii 1 Ise 

ut a mysterious and unavowed ob 
secuion | been whispered to me, as 
springia. trom some construction of the 


Coronation Gath, If was to propose 
any thong which Fthought contrary to 
his Mouesty’s Coronation Oath, Eshould 
consider myseltas a disloval character, 
ind a dishonest man. When the Par 
li:ment prescribed this oath to be taken 
by King William, itwouid be absurd to 
Suppo e that they prohibited him trom 
prsing anv bills which had received 
thrown sonetion, aud were presented 


t be therr own authorntv. ‘That it 
bind the Sovereign not to pas 


laws, sanctroned bv the two 


i to il ct pass j 

Nee OF cil 

be a hor the Coronation Osth, it 
tainevatabiv follow that he has al- 
T¢ 13} the act or 
the act cf 1793, and ail those 
ts cither of indulgence in Ire- 


or Ol regulation with regard to o- 


ther places. Phese rumours have been 


gnductriousyv buzzed about, in order to 

member om voting in tivour of 

t ition: but ) shail ever contend, 

nothing of this Kind 3s impossible 

to done which the Partiament shall 

Think proper to de. cannot easy 


beleve, that any branch of the British 
constitution can so far forget its duty 
the circulation of reports so 
Nurious to Nothing ts more 
ecaror more distinctiv. defined, than 
that the power which has a negative in 


the last resort, has not, and oucht not 


+ 
sO AAVEe, at moult ar power oF int 
‘ 1 
With aiscussions of e1 
} ‘ Pa i} Went. ‘ na 
st pore ative oF 
Sat ( be ua Can 
} 
Lak Cs Can Neve 
but se Dersons who 
. CT to bet ry 


j°ction to the of Catholics m- 
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to the execuuve offices of Administ: 
though tney are of Opinion 


they oueht not to be allowed sea: 


and others, whoy 
no olyection to their sitting im tas 

ment, thoueh they would wish to ey 
clude themtiome vccutiveothces, | 


of these opinions, mmy mind, would 


a suineient and strong argument 
. 
going into acommittce, when all the 


aeasons, pro and com, would be 


and dispassicnately considered, 
Lhope I may be allowed to state some 
of the ads alitages which T think weuld 
result from the adoption of my mot 
It ism the recollection of Geuthemen, 
that nthe last and present session: of 
Parliament, much time has been cor 

med in endcavouring to devise the 
means of recruiting the army, In tl 


. 


heat and henonurable warmth of the 


tholics, after this triumphant victor 
over long standing bigotry, we should 
have the heart, the zeal, the ardent s: ini 
Of this eratetul end warm-hearted race 
of men to the battles of th 
‘Lhe most clorous efforts of the imo 
Miusthious conqueror could Hot pos 
atchieve so much as that which In 
propose ot. ddine to your strenpth—or 
fourth of the population of his Majesty's 
european subjects. “Vhat which ts now 
vour Weakness, would then constitut 
your str neth—as the Protestants ( 
have been heretofore deemed 
scarcely to repress the disail 
tion of the Catholics. do not proy 

to you to augment the strength of the 


a much better thing, 1 


Convert hg the vesie¢cers mfoa 
that warrison, shall not detamn 


louse anv longer at present, us L expect 
the usual induleence of a reply to anv 
objections which be offered 


what | propese, and shall theretore con- 
clude, “ that the petition of the Roman 


( OF he reterred .O t 


consideration of a committee.” 

Dy Duecueaan (Member for Arm rh) 
bey nm ov referring to tle transactions 
which took plac’ inthe Erish Parliom nt 
at the time of the Union. and deciared 
himself to have beena decided advocate 
for that measure; but that at was stre- 
nuous!y opposed bv the Roman Catho- 
lies, who metin Dablin by delegates, 
and published violent declamatory Te 
sjutions upon that | ccasion. i he 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy “°'® 
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has he cid not ish to prevent the 
ash Roman Catholics trom taking ; 
not hold it necessary to 
laws for that body, as 
exclusive laws were only made for tral. 
tors; but he would at the same time 
idly declare his sentiments; and these 
were, that every nan Was a traitor to 
js Country, who maintain that 
his country was held under any foreign 
vunsdiction whatever. In looking over 
the petition fromthe Irish Romana Ca- 
tholics, though the names of several No- 
biemen were with a view, dorbt- 
less, to g.ve a hing of sanction and 
weight bto the praver of the petition 
he must remark was sizned by 
Roman Cathohe Nobilny 
of Irdand, who had been such at the 
if his present Majesty. There 
the ‘tures of three 
Irish Baronets, two of whom had been 
created such by his preseat 
He hiad also to observe to the House, 
that out of noless than 19 count 
Jand, not one petitioner was to be found 
Inthe hist; and from the four counties 
of Cork, Weatord, Downe, and Lowth, 
there wv as only one subscriber to each of 
es counties 3 so that in point of fact, 
this ought not to be considered a peti- 
tion from the general body of the Ro- 
nin Catholics of Ireland. ‘There was 
he name of one Gentleman signed to 
tins petition (Counsclior Scully, totally 
Unknown to him personally,) and who 


Came over here upon this occasion, as 


1 he dik 


toym exclus! 


that it 


ne \ f the 


were besides ma 


one of the ane ites from the Irish Ca- 
tholics, He Was SUIrptiise to hnd that 
thor Ot pamp hlet whic! rhe h ld 
In i — Six uid be singled out, and 


} 


‘ 3 
+ 4.) 
is ihe ot] ates. 


ic ¢ ompany 
nat pamphi 


Was entitle 4, Advice ot a Ko- 
man Catholicto his Brethren,” im which 


author evidently meant to 
tiem to a spirit of rebellion. 


excite 
eaking 


ort ¢ of Limerick, he stiles it “a 
Note detence made against the Dutch 
(Ning William) and his myrmi- 
Gons, was the language of this 
Mei—and that only a year before he 
Come over as one ot the delegates to pre- 
“Sat tus petition, such a man 
: have been able to cain the con 

nee of the Irish Roman 


to him matter both of surprise and 
Andhe would leave it tothe 


to 


to wuess with what sincerity, 
and wath what Tk osition for peace, t 
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under the 
tronage of sucha delegate, and actually 
sigueu by so small a number of iris} 
Koman Catholics! ‘The petition says, 
we h solemnly taken the oaths 
prescribed, and which | 
mculcated by the relizion we protess. 
But the oath by the Parha- 
ment of 17% 3, None ol tuese Roman 
Catholics wv ere obli; red to take, exce pe 
by suchas were called to vote tor mem- 
bers o: Parliament. He had also to re. 
mark, that not one of the Romish Cler. 
ov of ireland had signed this petition. 
‘Vhe vath prescribed by the Parhament 
of Ireland of 1793, was nearly the same 
with the declaration of the four Aposte- 
lical Vicars, aiid yet they chose to dis. 
approve of this oath, and even sent cir. 
cular letters to those of their commu. 
nion, desiring them by no means to take 
that oath. it was 
eda great difference between them and 
the Roman Ca men ot the 
Laity. 

Che learned 
Cathohes 
obedience for their ecneral 
Now one of the decrees of theCounenl of 
‘Trent (ond which Dr ‘Vroy calls a Gen- 
era! Council.) 1s, that the Pope has pow-. 
er to dispose of the Crowns ot Kings, 


petitioner Was sent over, 


Ave 


WW 
tthe lie’ Cs nt! 


the 
inet 


councils. 


Doctor 
protess great 


said, tha 
reverence 


and to dispose of their territorics, &c. 
to Catholics ; also, that mo faith ts to be 


kept with h ‘These decisions 
of councils, rr ‘Troy is pleased to cell 
“* infallible thin gs in point of doctrine.” 
He would ask, by what casuistry 
ritual supremacy could 
temp oral power? He 
to notice the other moderm 
writers, particularly of Dr Mbiner, 
whose definition of the obligation o: 
oath was such as. inte nk led to shew that 
his Majestv’s cor: oath was not 
binding. This | is he who backs the Ko- 


man Cathouecs of th is country —and who 


be divested of 
then proceeded 


lan Gi t! 


in conjunction with Dr Troy, Mr Plows 
den, Dishop Usher, &c. unite In asserte 


ing that the Roman Catholics have ne« 
ver changed one iota of the tencts of 
their ancestors! He would grant that 
every he state was en‘ite 
— nroviced he did not 
ed tO equal rigats, Provice ic Gil NO 
{ opin.ons inconsistent with the wele 


Of 


it Stale. 
n then went throuch an 
from the da: f 
circumstances of 
641, the p ots 
against 


tare of tu 
Nr Duruena 
h. yi al deduction 
Queen Elizabeth, th 
Cre. 
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shall end 


ra this House ? 
tion ot vour Kur 
result trom this me: sure, an 
you will ro them, 


e better arguments than any 


According 
the Irish Catholic 


and eternal 
rance—( Loud apf 
iguments reseive 


them» wlVves 


Cati 


Parliament. 


Pope, itto a -su.ve Om 
their alieMlance to the ( 

other; and t! nswerg that to 

oO! these Weld the Koman 
lect. bur the ques'ion hus not Leen 
decided or ly by the answers of te 
Six universities, The Catholics have 
gone a great deal farther. Nine pro. 
post have been tramed and subserib. 
ed by themun wi 4 LIT 
to Protestant property, and to the pro. 
perty of the church, mn form or prince 
ple. LTappeal to those members of this 
House, who, as English Secretaries, ree 
sided in that country, whether they e. 


ver found, in the trish, an aversion to 
Englishmen? ‘To one Lord Lieut: 

nant riishman (Lord Fitzs 
fom‘sure | id anneal, whet] 


} 
ra NOL nr if eovernm nt 


Cr rhe 
and love his person? I want to know 
in what provinee or county of Ireland a 
Protestant cannot live in harmon iy with 
holic; an Enelishman with an I. 
risuman ? Will the representatives of 
Ciare, terry, or any other county, tell 


me tbat [veland the peopie co 


uses them well, and protects them 
from murder and piuncer ? Team reter, 
Sir, tothe dispatche OF successive Lords 
ts of Irc'and,and the four acts 
of Parliament, as evidence, that the Ca- 
tholies have been loyal for a gieat 
number oi vears. 

Ee come now, Sir, tothe rebellion of 
Moone wilisey that that wasa 
Catholic rebellion. As] mo, Sir, as you 
Continue the restrictive code, you che- 
malus antinus, VOU preserve a some- 
thing that makese Very 
fetal, which am: with every 
defective or vicious in the const!- 
tution, ancaeoravates a sight and chro- 
mic complaint ito a mortal disorde’. 
Phat the Catholics should be loyal un 
restrictions, and rebelliousin concession, 
[denv. With recard to the future, you 
must Consider that you are now repeat 
Ing the pe nal code that has subststed 
for hundreds of vears, and the halts 
which have prown up with ir. Bu 
let us not deceive ourselves, or others 
by our sancuine promises and ex- 
pectations of immediate and rete 
effect 1 from the repe ul ofthe iaw. 3 "ou 
cannot, at once, remove habits of suc! 
iong ean The operation of the 
repeal wall, however, jac the progress 


ay 
whole 4 ot breland, and then 
tt. which the Hon, and Learned Gentle- 
ib na ct mec, avour toa 
roid animosity upon the one side and 
t vou will quaiity a 
im t tate \" thera few ( 
vi 
i 
toc Eton. and Lear 1 Poctor has 
: 
4 
the rreconcneavie 
i arsrel nent, oir, resoives into eTermai 
at the bosom of Ireland, eternal 
it 
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tO tour 
ed ina ¢ FAca some other, 
4 cont oly, there is nothing 
es hie do thot 
member of that persuasion may be 
art ft the ii? t as 
i] wersitics, Louvain, Dou i four o. 
i S, Upon several points suuomitted to 
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of the plowgh, though Siow ana sient, 
be effectual and will gra- 
prod.ee the full harvest which 
It promises, and wil stop the mouth 
of clamour wi h its own words. 1 con 

sider the Catholic religion, abstracted 
trom the Court of Rome, a practicable 
religion with regard to puolic satety. 
I catinot suppose tout here is any thing 
in the climate of the couutry, or the 
physical Constitution of its tohabitants, 
by an Jrish Roman Catholic must 
be of necessity disloval, unless, as the 
Learn d Doctor seems to think, the 
Roma: Catholics are cursed by the bouk 
of Kevelations, by the father and by the 
mot.er. No; a bad sysiem of poucy 
isthe source of the faults ascribed to 
the Catholic. Man is fallible; God 
isnot. it] see a man healthy, upon a 
certain diet, L presume the same regi- 
nen will agree equally well with ano- 
ther. « So the same policy which made 
vou a great people, will do the same 
forlreland, It has been said that the 
request, if granted, would only give 
the Catholics a tew seats in this House, 
and access to a few places; but this is 
every thing to the Catholics ; and it 
gives them an equality of right; t 
gives them the whole Parliament of 668 
Members, by thus creating a common 
interest inevery Member ofthis House, 
tor the force ot each part is the force of 
he body. It, aiter granting so much, we 
quarrel! here, we must be guilty of the 
greatest umprudence. Ireland helps to 
Swell the ranks of your army, and 
she supylies one third of your navy. 
§! you mjure these, the Catholic part of 
your army and navy, you injure your- 
seves; and you do a great injury to 
the Catholic understanding, bv prevent- 
me that growth and expansion of in- 
teheet and talent which the tempta- 
tion of attaming the highest s:ation 
in either must create. By the distinec- 
hon you place him unéer a great dis- 
advantage, and subject him to imoult 
from bis interiors in merit. You al- 
so doan injury to morals, by laying a 
foundation for hatred and jealousy be- 
iween individuals of the same commu- 
ity, You dy an to the peace ot 
the Country by perecution, and encou- 
Faging the little man of blcod to raise 
hinseif to power and consequence, 
by harassing and vexing his country 

Men. Phe acquiescence im their petition 
Cau be no abridgement of the Royal 


Pieroy ‘ve. cor Cause of danger to the 
Crown. Abdlewiance ts not te be mea- 
sured by what the Lut by 
What the subject receives. Lhere ove is 
the Peer loval by lis tiie, the Commo- 
ner by hisseatan this use,and the pea. 
Sant by virtuc ot Charta. As to 
he influence of the Pope, when be was 
taken by the brench, avd fost his iiber- 
ty, he became nothing. Captivity was 
nota proot of his strength, One part 
of his power was excommuu Cation, 
Are you afraid that the Pope will ex- 
Communicate one-third of your army 
and navy ? Phe other popula: arguments 
are, that the Cathohe thiuks every Proe 
tes ant an heretic ana damued. Tmaght 
appeal tu Archbishop Usher, whether 
Protestants too have not, m their turn, 
thought haraly of their neighbours ? 

utaf you go on thus, the Protestants 
collecting every thing that can be said 
against the Catholics, and the Cathclics 
every thing that can be said against the 
Protestants 5 you argue agar st the ma-~ 
jesty of the law, of ji stice, and of hea- 
ver 5 and as sectaries of relipion, you 
will get into a miserable squabble, and 
pull up the foundations of your tanh, 
to fing them at each other. In the 
British Empire, you have possession 
of the finest part of the globe. As there 
is no exclusive Providence that watch- 
es over that empiie, so vou should have 
noexclusive Code nor inheritance, but 
make vour laws wiih the laws 
of Provicence, equal, universal, and «Xe 
tending alike to adits inhabitants. ‘Lhe 
Irish yeomanry, who performed 
such important servic: $, are, In a great 
pat, Roman Cathehes, If, upon the 
eve of any great battle, your General 
should order every [rish Catholhe to 
qait the ranks; if your Admiral had or- 
dered every Cotholhe sailor to go 
on shore, what w old have become of 
vour army and your navy ? A systera 
of presen iption IS, therefore. a great 
evi, ana if it were universaliv acted 
Upon, Your army, yor rnovy, and your 
empire, would soon evaporate. Why 
then take the words cf individuels, of 
priests, and bigots, against these great 
and universal principles? You have 
been looking atthe magnitude of your 
empire 5 now look to the Niayt itude of 
your danger.—Phe whole world 1s now 
reduced to France und England. A 
power iike Prussia, for may 


exit seconcery power, and main- 
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Vill ti i that 
ceases to be th t | r, 

‘ iv ex ‘ \ 

Wwe sd ' \ i 
extremity jor the honour and 
Orv Oi tha igi attr 
question, you y ireland 1s 


because 
ave not governed her weil. In 


L$. Wilh Trisit wil the 


tnis 4 it 4 gyts 
: 
re, be probably decided. By grant. 
‘ ‘ i il 2 \ ‘ 
ats tu tiis [lou Di if \ iW il 


eet three Millions oi 
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iJevanaer Spoke Wiih warmt} 


nstthe motions he said he w 
tonished te hear the Hon. Gentleman 


(Mr Grattan) address the Plouse he 
bad done this wight; he hid hoow: 
hima gor aceries of Yeats beating dun 
the I: Ws ind stitution vl hits 
try ¢ dowd ery of crder ? order?) 
had takea an active part in behaif of a 


bivotied peasantry, but durog th 
tine of rebelhon he lay dorm mt, 
himscit and otver Joyal meu were ma! 
lig exertions to quell it. 
Ata very late hour the debate was 
adjourned to next day. 
day, May iA. 

r Wittiem Scott ‘Said, the 
er ot this question had atlected to dis. 
botween the civil and religious 
lastitutions of the country, hit 
were Capable of complete separation. 

practice, however, of all civiized 
states, fully demonstrated that they 
were 50 intimate lv united, that to ate 
tempt to sever them was mw reality to 
cestroy them.—Aiter our sacred institu 
tion had endured many desperate as- 
Saults, it rose with: renewed strength 
from the coniict, and we are destined 
to en) v the blessings not only Ol airce 
but of a Protesiant Constitution. In 
the same charter in which the sovereign 
appusntmeut was given, in which the 
rehts of the subject are deciared, 
shail be for ever 
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Protestant. perpetua” was the 
earn:st prayer he sh olier for 

safety and happiness of his country. The 
principles now advanced were c-lcula- 
ted riot t syeserve, but to in pa ir the 


Consivution we had received trom our 
gneestors, and to sacrifice to experi 
lacnt the invaluable privileges by which 
we hive been hitherto 
An Tion. Member, who was au clo- 
veut advocate of the cause lie asserted 
(Mr Grattan,) had intimated there 
between 
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would be danger of separat 
the sister islands, it this motion were re- 
jected. In such a declaration he might 
say much for the courage, but he mpl ed 
very little in favour of the loyaity of 
the peopie of Ireland. He (Sir W.5¢ tt) 
had hoped we shot “ld rather have seen 


some proofs oitheir gratitude and attacn 


ment for what was conce ded, than < ny 
indication of discust and alienation for 
for what was witheld. The discretion 
our ancestors had erect edast rong bar. 


tier to protect the Constitution; we 4" 
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Yr WwW re soured to admit tise Catho cs, 
aud for this purpose to hurl down tits 
edous monument ot industry 


aval fom, 

M ter (formerly speaker of the 


i 
Trish House ot Conn ons,) wished to 
express the motives for the vote he 
LIVE. fle a view oi tie 
t state of the Irish Catholics, ond 
SENT Slate Ot Lire rish ¢ atholics, 
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maintained, that they emoyed as perte 
liberty as the drish Vrotestants., 


cal power was all t biouse cont cive 
Wicin. ey. Were ach nowlede¢ a to be 
tree as man could cf bear? 
proof, if it were doubted. But the 
House was called upon to meeorporate 
one-bith of our population wath our ar- 
mies in the present peril, by granting 
the petition. Yet, tt was said, the “ 
tories in E.gypt and els ‘re, by land 
ind by sea, had been g ined by the ee 
Catholes. The inconsistency of this 
reasoning was too ridiculous. Mr Yos- 
ter went into a varicty of arguments to 
prove the tmpropiiety of granting the 
desire of the petitioners, which he con- 
Sidered as a dangcrous imnovation on 
the constitution of the country. 

Mr CG, Ponsa thy took a veri ral view 
of the arguments which had been urged 
on the other side of the House, and atter 

(ie speech, concluded by conjuring 

: House not to weaken that part on 
Which our stre neth depended, by the 
fontinuance of reheious restraints aud 


Odious distinctions ainong our ichiow - 


_ Mr Pitt, difering in scme respects 
the Hon. Gentleman who propos 
ed the motion, and dite ring Very wide- 
ly from Many who opposed it, w4s an- 
Xious to state his view of the subject. 
twas the duty of the House, in consi- 

the present question, to have a 
Yevard to al] circumstences which 


Weenies ther to its agitation, to the pro- 
ofits carried now, or to 


ide suspended, as well as the pro- 
ve Consequences that may result 
Moterection. He had felt that, prev Lous 
thi Union, the claims of the Komen 
Catholic could not, consistently with 


‘© protection due to the Protestants, 
With the tranquillity of Ircland, and the 


ue of its Constitution, Le granted : 
but after the Union, he viewed the 
Gucstion ina different light. stated 

time, the great difference that 


event mece m the question m3 but he had 


miven no pledge. ‘Phe be had 
EM pPloyes ere Upon ana tae 
had acopted was. t 


the chats of the Cathones were then 


eiven, thevmicht be cranted with ereat 

er safety than ai anv former period 5 am 
that it they should be withheld, the re 
fusal weuld be attended with less d 


fore, quite unicttered to the present dis 
Cuss! certul had been of « 

pn on, thal all now asked by the Re 

mai oires micht have been granted 
by mited Parliament, and that 

pan! vith proper guards ard 
no could result to the 
i.stablished Church, or Protestant inte: 

est, irom sucha wens re. be remain- 
ed stillin the same indo at his 
wishes could accomplish that object, a2 
would soon be attained, tor he hed no 
objection to the prayer of the petition—- 
CA ery of bear! bear! bear?) ‘The 
che ks: md guards of which he had spo- 
ken wereynot meant to lv to the 

licious opinions of the Catholics, but tw 
counteract those circum stances trom 
which the evil so recently felt had origt- 
nated—lf the measure 

had then been grants 1 it would have 
been adviseuble to brings if po asibte th 
Pricsts into some terms ot conciliation 
with the Government, to render them 
jn some degree dependent upon it, and 
to renderthem 25 it were a link betwee 
itself and the people. In making that 
ehinge in the laws ct former tumes, 
which a change of circumstances seemed 
to reghire, was not intended to throw 
every thing loose. Nieasures would have 
been proposed to extend the Protestant 


rehron, and civing 


te 


which could and preperiy be bi 
SsLOWE he Such were the views whic 
Wi at that time, entertained, had the 


been that concurrence of sent. 
ment which wes necessary to carrv 
them mto ‘The rene the laws 


com ph ned of weld, uncer such 


oniv have strergthered 
the Church, but the State, and would 
have beem a measure of genera! saicty to 


the whole empiuc. Head at been his 
good fortune to have tounmd li conve. 
nient to propose the measure as the erst 
fruits of the Union, he might have hop- 
ed to have done so, without reviving 
of those sealousies or contending 
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had prevented him trom bringing at tor- 


ward, he was not now called = to 
tion that was ne 
cessary on the subject had been giv n at 
the time, and his duty requued him to 
SaV Lo more. 

He creativ lamented that the discus 
ston had taken place at a moment so 
ratavourable tort. He woutd ask any 
soked at the 


Siite. tae inforn 


fsentieman who 
of the dierent classes of | 

*estants country, whether there 
aus nag at tins moment an evident re- 
to catertamine the question 


md to concider all 
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of a Committee could only 
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grounced expectation of the C3. 
thoiics. He trusted, that in the 
assed minds of the British pubhe the 
Catholic bocy might look forward 
hopes of success. He — | the 
most dreadtul consequences at these 
hopes were des Ve Ved. 

Mr Shaw Cnember for Dublin) said 
that he had been instructed bv bis cou 
Stitucnts to vote QL the measure 

he concurred, 

Mr F. Letowhé (member tor Dublin) 
sani he would moi by anv: means toll 
the imsiructrons of the Cerporation ot 
the Citv of Dublin. The wes well ewsre 
of the general sentiments otf the people 
of fretand. Ele considered the measure 
sa most salutary one, and he feit he 
shoud be dome his duty to his consti. 

tuents and to his country m supp ie 
the measure, to which he gave his The ir. 
ty concurrence. 

Phe question was now repeatedly 
called tor, from all sides of the Honse, 
when Air Fox rose and made an cloquent 
reply. 

He denied that the time was unsea- 
sonable—and contended, that whea the 
petition was drawn up, every hope was 

entertained of its success; it being un- 
derstood that the Union had removed 
every ob stacle to the measure, ‘The 
Right Hion. Gentleman had been m 
some sort pledged to the Cathohies 5 but, 
haviag gone out of office im 1801, they 
did not think ie prudent to bring tre 
question forward until 2805, when th: 
again saw him at the head of affairs. 
Richt Hon. Gentleman not being 
in the same mind then as he had ! en 
be tore, 


they came to him (Mr Fox,) and 
because the y did so, they are said to be 
allied toa party, Is every person who 
ventures to differ from the present Ad- 
ministration to be interdicted and « 
communicated, as it were, from the rest 
ofthe country, anid be denied the liber- 
tv of petitioning Parliament? Supp 
he had refused to present the petition, 
would it be: th yeaht right to allow the 
delegates to go back to Ireland, and sey, 
ve can vet no person to assist USI 

to support us—in the British Hou 
Commons? He then took a review 
the privilezes which the Catholics bed 


lately acquired, which, he said, were 


granted to them more, pet rhaps, uch 
fear, than any wish to reconcile them. 


He next took a review of the ‘ena 
from the established Church, who, he 
salu, 
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eatd, differed from it as much as Catho- 
lcs, yet they had seats in the House. 
He concluded by saying, that hberties 
superior to other men were notdemand- 
ed for them; but the question was, 
\Whether, at this moment, it were neces- 
cary to consolidate the force of the 
country, by granting the enjoyment of 
equal rights to a great part of the peo- 
} 


P 
The question was then put, when 
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there appeared—For the motion, 124——- 


Against it, 336— Majority, 212— 

Vhe House did not rise till halt-past 
four next morning. Four hundred and 
sixty Members divided, a greater hum- 


ber we believe than ever divided before,. 


at least for a number ot years. ‘The 
subject has thas been decided, at least 
for the present, and we sincerely hope 
that no evil may result from the discus- 


sion. 
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EAST INDIES. 
Fylsearcues from Lord Lake to the 
Governor General, dated Camp at 
Deig, 26th Dec. announce the capture 
of that fortress, 

The enemy’s extensive entrench- 
ments, and numerous batteries under 
he walls of the town, were occupied by 
alargeforce, including Holkar’s remain- 
‘nginfantry. “The British force divid- 
ed into three columns, the whole mov- 
Mg oil sy as to reach the diferent points 
otattack before midnight. ‘The right 
column under Captain Kelly, and the 
‘ett under Major Radcliffe, were destin- 
cd to carry the trenches and batteries 
onthe right and left of the town; a 
ervice which was performed with he- 
roic gal’entry, although they were de- 
icnded with desperate resolution.— The 
centre coumn, under Lieut. Col, Marc- 
Rae, Composing the storming party, wu- 
vera galing fire of cannon and musket- 
'y on their flanks, and over broken and 
very unt:vourable ground, rushed tothe 
breach,and gained possession of the works 
rwith spitit and ardour which must 
“ave insured success, whatever might 
have been the opposition. ‘Twenty-one 
picces of cannon were taken in the 
lines before Deig, and 59 pieces in 
the town ana furt, besides a great 
Quantity of military stores. The num- 


ber of Holkar’s troops who fell was im- 
‘uly iBoc, 


9 


mense. Ourswas, of the storming partys 
Europeans 28 killed, 78 wounded. Na- 
tives ror Kiiled, 106 wounded, 5 mis- 
sing. 

Officers killed—Sth reg. N. I. Capt. 
Young, r2th do. Lieut. Bower. Wound- 
ed—Artilery, Licut. Smith—22d regt. 
Capts. Lindsay and Macknight ; Lieuts. 
Sweetenham and Cresswell. reg. 
Capt. Scott.—Hon. Compzny’s Europ- 
ean regt. Licut.Merriman—ist batt. Sth 
N. J. Licut. Col. Ball; Major Basset 5 
Lieuts. Abersethy and Anderson.— 
Corps of Pioneers, Capt. Swinton, 
Lieut. Forrest. 

The tollowing is another dispatch 
from Lord Lake to the Governor-Ge- 
neral, dated Camp before Bhurtpore, 
roth January 1805. 

My Loxp—l have the honour to in- 
form your Lordship, that in conse- 
quence of the breach in the wall of the 
town being reported practicable, [I de- 
termined on storming the place yester- 
day evening. I chose thistime m order to 
prevent the enemy from stockading the 
breach during the night, which head 
hitherto been the case. 

lam sorry toadd, that obstacles of an 
insurmountable nature were opposed to 
the storming party ; on their arrival at 

the breach, the water in the ditch was 
exceedingly deep; this difficulty how- 
ever was specdily su:rmounted, and the 
party 
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party gained the foot of the breach ; 
but though every exertion was made 
both by officers and men, the breach 
was so Imperfect, that everv effort to 
the top proved fruitless, and the 
coluinn, atier making several attempts 
with heavy loss, was obliged to retire, 
which they did in excelient order,to our 
battery. 

Am ong the many brave men who 
have fallen on this occasion, it is with 
sincere grief TI report the death of Lieut- 
col. Maitland, of the zsth regiment, 
whocommanded t storming party ; his 
exertions are described by all, to have 


~ heen of anature the most herotc, and 


his example au:mated the men to perse- 
vere mn their attempts, which nothing 
hut dithculnes, of a nature the most un- 
expected, could have rendered unsuc- 
esstul, This gallant officer, though 
he had received several severe wounds, 
con imued to exert himselt until he re- 
c ived a shot inthe head, which proved 
wistantaneously mortal, 

Although we unfortunately failed in 
gaining possesion of the place, we were 
not wholly unsuccessful; a flanking co- 
lumn on the right, under the orders of 
Mejor Hawkes, gained possession of 
the esemy’s battery, and succeeded in 
spiking and disabling their guns, and in 
destroving the greatest part of the ene- 
mv who were opposed to them. 

I bey to assure your Lordshin, that 
the conduct of our officers and men 
emploved last night, has been as exem- 
piary as on every former occasion ; but 
errcumstances of an unexnected and un- 
fortunate oature occmied, which their 
utmost etors could not curmount ; but 
Thope tn a very few days theirexcellent 
conduct wil be rewarded by the pos- 
session of the place. [have the honour 
to be, ac. 

Return of the killed, wounded, end miz- 
sing, in the assault ot Bhurtpoce. 

Total--1 M2jors, 
§ captains, 18 lieutenant 

uljutant, 26 serjeants, 
eTumniers, 179 privates, ¢ 


ensign, 
3 corporals, 5 
jemadars, 13 havildars, nats, drum. 
mer, 149 Scpoys, 2 Lheasties, x lascar, 
and 13 Uiidais. 

Amorgthe: 


~ 


umber returned wounded, 

‘Te than 39 serious ca. 
Ses, te rematder are so slight, that the 
mico will be fit for duty ia the course of 
very few Jays, 


ith, Regiment, Lieut, Col, 


Maitland sth, Lieut Glubbhazd Bap, 
rath Reet. Waterhouse Arti. 
lery, Lieut. Percival, 

N. 8. Capt. J. Wallace, Major 


Brigade, missing, and supposed to has 
been Kiiled, 

Wounded--z7d. Reg. Lieuts. Swet. 
nam and Cresswell— sth, Major Camp. 
bell, Captains Hessman and Bratton, 
Lieuts. Byne, Tully, M‘Lachlan, and 
Mathewson—7éth, Webmer, 
Lieut. Crosgrove—Company’s Euro- 
pean Regt. Lieuts. Wood, Hamilton and 
Browne—r1st Batt. 8th Regt. Licuts. 
Latter, Kerr, and ‘Vurnbull.—2d Bat, 
sath Regt. Major Gregory, Captains 
O'Donnell and Fletcher, Lieuts. Sharpe 
and Barker—ad Batt. 22d. Regt. Lieut, 
Trtcher. 

Missing.=-7s5th Regt. Ensign Hat- 
field. 

By advices from the Commander 14 
Chiet, dated 13th Jan. it appears that 
seven hundred of Holkar’s horse bad 
quitted the service of that Ciicitain, 
and came unto camp that morning, 
— he Sirdars of this body had visited 
the Commander in Chief upon their ars 
rival at head-quarters. 


‘ 


WEST INDIES. 

The Americaa Papers contain some ¢:- 
details of the action between the Prench 
troops under the command of General 
Ferrand, forming the garrison of the ci- 
ty of St Domingo, and the besieging 
army of Blacks, under Dessalines. The 
latter were totally defeated, and forced 
to retreat, alter having sustained great 
loss. The loss on the part of the French 
15 stated at mo more than eighty mon, 
including the second in command. Th's 
action was fought on the 28th of March 
on the Plain of St Charles, after Fe: 
rand had answered a summons of sur 
render sent in the name of James First, 
Emperor of Hayti, by ordering three 
canuon shot to be levelled at the Black 
camp. After the action r2c0 of the 
Brigands were counted dead on tli 
heid of battle; all their ammunition, 2 
large portion of their mntitary stores, 
the magazines of provisions, and the 
military chests and treasure of the Em. 
peror, fell into the hands of the victors. 
In consequence of this event, the inha- 
bitants of St Domingo had been invited 
fo return, a5 the army of Dessalines had 
completely withdrawn. ‘The whole of 
the Black army had evacuated the 5p2- 
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nih part of St Domingo, and Dessalhi- 
nes Was at the Cape on the 13th of A- 


pril. 


ITALY 
CORONATION OF THE EKiNG OF ITALY. 


On the 2d of April the Emperor and 
mpress Paris, to proceed to Milan 
for the purpose of his coronation. He 
was accompamed by a great retinue, 
and most ot his Miaisters and the High 
QOtheers of the Empire. ‘The Arch 
Chance!lor Cambaceres and P ince Mu- 
rat (Napoleon’s brother-in-law) remain- 
ed at Paris to conduct during his ab- 
sence the affairs of state, of which daily 
accounts were to be transmitted to the 
Emperor. The Pope likewise left Pa- 
ris on the 4th, on his return to Rome. 
Andmost of the Foreign Ministers had, 
by the Emperor’s express desire, set 
out tor Italy to be present at the coro- 
nation, 

Their Majesties travelled very slow. 
They remained at Lyons ten days. 
They were received every where on 
the road with the highest honours. On 
the agth April their Majesties made 
their public entry into the city of Turin. 
On the ist of May they arrived at 
Alessandria, and next day the Emperor 
reviewed a select army of 30,000 men 
on the celebrated plain of Marengo. 
On the 9th their Majesties made their 
public entry into Milan, amidst the 
shouts of an immense crowd of people 
from all parts of the country, Another 
army of all the French troops in the 
Milanese formed a grand encampment 
at Castiglione, 

On the 26th of May the grand cere- 
mony of the coronation of Emperor 
Napoleon as King of Italy, was per- 
formed in the Cathedral of Milan by the 
Archbishop of Ravenna. On this occa- 
ston the famous Tron Crown, with 
which the antient Kings of Lombardy 
were crowned, was introduced 3; and 
while the Emperor placed it on his 
head, he said aloud, * Drew me la donne, 
aqut latouche,” Hethen deposited 
the Crown upon the altar, and placed 
the Crown of Italy upon his head. The 
speeches and addresses upon this occa- 
son were in the same adulatory stile as 
was used at the former ceremany at 
Paris, The Ambassadors from a num- 
States were present, and recerved 
for their gespective Sovereigns the ce- 
Coration ef the Legion of Hcnour, His 
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Majesty in return was presented by the 
Prussian Ambassador with the orders of 
the Red and Black Eagle. 

A third constitutional code, support. 
ed by a new order of honour, the Jro 
Crown, has been promulgated fer the 
kingdom of Italy, and the care of the 
monarchy is lett to the wisdom of the 
chasie Josephina’s son, Prince Lugene 
Beauharnois, who is to hold his vice-res 
gal court at Milan. ‘The proots given 
by the Emperor and King of the capa- 
city of his son-in-law, must prove truly 
satisfactory to his Italian subjects. In 
his address to their Legislature, he in- 
forms them, that Eugene ** has been e- 
ducated by him from infancy, and wild 
be animated by his spirit’ He turther 
informs them, that he will! fulfi towards 
his people of Italy all that can be ex- 
pected ot him; but he also expects that 
they will be cesirous of occupying the 
place that he destines for them in his 
thoughts ; and this teey never will at- 
tain but by persuading themselves that 
the force of arms is the principal supe 
port of states, 

The lrench Solomon, moreover, telis 
his new kingdom of Italy, that his 
hopes of peace are considerably dimi- 
nished by the evasive manner with 
which the British Government has re- 
ceived his propositions ; and he boasts 
of the late success of the French squa- 
droffs, upon Ho account so much as up- 
on the demonstration, he thinks, they 
offer to the English, of the unprofitable« 
ness and vanity of continuing the war, 
which can lead to no advantageous re- 
sult for their country. He concludes 
with expressing his hopes that the peace. 
of the Continent will not Le disturbed 5 
but he affirms, that in every event, his 
situation is such, that he has no reason 
to apprehend the chances of war; and 
he assures his people of Italy, that he 
will be in the midst of them at the very 
moment whenever it shail happen that 
his presence becomes necessary. 

The following are the articies of the 
new constitutional statute for the kings 
dom of Italy. 

The first title relates to the property 
o@the Crown, and states as follows: ihe 
property of the Crown consists of, 1. the 
Royal Palace of Milan, and the Viila 
Ponsparte. 2, The Palace of Monza and 
its dependencies. 3. ‘The Palace of Man- 
tua, the Palace of du The,and the: ree 
tofore ducal Palace at Modena. 4 A 

palace, 
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palace, situated in the neighbourhood 
of Brescia, and a palace im the neigh. 
bourhood ot Bologna. 5.'The wood of 
Tesin, A capital of ten miliions in na- 
tional property ts specially assigned for 
the acquisition of the palaces in the 
nei hbourhood of Brescta and Bologna, 
and the land necessary for the formation 
of the parks of Monza and the wood of 
Tesin. To support the splendour ot 
the Crown, independently of these dis- 
positions, there shali be canied from 
the public teasury every year, and 
placed in the hands of the Treasurer of 
the Crown, the sum of six millions of 
Milanese livres, a tweltth part of which 
shall be pavable every month. Two 
millions are to be transferred to the 
same Treasurer, for the payment of the 
Kine’s “Phe King, when cir- 
cumstances require, may assign to the 
Queen, from the Civil List, a dowry 
which, in no case, can exceed the an- 
nual sum of 200,0¢0 livres. 

‘Lhe second title states, That while 
the Emperor and King NapoLeon te- 
tains the Crown of Italy, be may cause 
himselt to be represented by a Viceroy, 
who must reside within the boundaries 
of the Kingdom of Ltaly. 

‘Fitle third savs, The Colleges of the 
Poss: deatt, the Dotti,and Commercian- 
ti, assemble separately ; and are con- 
voked by the King, who names the 
time and place of their meeting, in or- 
der to compicte themselves, anu pames 
the Alembers of the Legislative Body. 
‘Poe Presidents of the three Colleges are 
named by the King. 

Title tourth reJates to the Council of 
State, which consists ot the Council of 
Consultors, the Legisiatave Councii, 
and the Council of Audiiors. The 
members of these three councis are 
named bv the King, 
> Pitle fifth relates to the functions of 
the Legislative Body, whose sittings 
are opened by the King. ‘he King 
has the mght of dissolving the Legisia- 
tive Body. 

Title sixth concerns the Judres, who 
are nominated by the King. There is to 
be one civil code tor the whole king- 
dom of ltaly. ‘Lhe code of Narougon 
shal be put in activity on the ast of 
Novernber at latest. No change can 
be made in the code for five vears. 

By title seventh, the King has a right 
of pardon, which he exercises, after 
haying heard a Privy Counci!, compo- 
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sed of the Grand Judg re, a ii 


a Member of the Couneil of sosultors. 
and a Member of the burst Tribunal 
the Kingdom. 

The eighth title relates to the Order 
of the Iron Crown, which i9 divided 
into three titles.—The Order is to con- 
sist of sco Kuights, 300 Commander:, 
and z0 Digoitaries. ‘Phe motto is tobe 
“ Diew me donnee, gare a qui y 
era.’ Vacancies are to be filed up 
every year, on Ascension Day. Four 
hundred thousand Milanese livr s are 
to be appropriated to the Order.—Each 
Knight to have 300 livres yearly, each 
Commander zoo, and each Dignitary 
3000 livres. One hundred thousand 
livres ot this revenue to be set apart for 
such extraordina y life pensions as the 
Grand Master shall think proper, ts 
any Rnigh: s, Co mmanders, or Dignita- 
ries. ‘Toe Kine of Italy to be Grand 
Master, but the Emperor and King 
NaPoOLeon, Consideration of being 
founder, tu retain, during his hife, exclu- 
sively, the title and runuctions of the ot 
fice. It is to be suspended from on 
erange ribbon with a green border. 


UNION OF GENOA WITH FRANCE, 


On the 4th of June the Doge, with a 
deputation of the Senate and people o. 
Genoa, were introcuced to the Empe- 
ror at Milan. The Doge addressed 
him ina short speech, expressing the 
wish of the people of Liguria, that he 
would eemmate their country to his em- 
pire, and deign to grant them the ve 
ness of being his subjects. “Phe boo 
was grociousiy granted, and his ie 
rial and Royal Majesty, in reply, plain- 
ly and graciously informed the deputa- 
tion, that he had ea rly a convincing 
proof of the utter impossibility of ther 
atchieving any thing worthy of ther 
forefathers. ‘The ravages of the Barba- 
ry States, and the ew principles of 
maritime legislation adopted by 
barbarous England d, and which she bod 
obliged the greater part of Europe to 
recognise, had left to Genoa .nothing 
but a nominal independence. He adcs, 
that * where there does not exist @ m2- 
ritime independence for a commercial 
peop! e, there arises a necessity for unit- 
ing itself to a more powerful flag. | 
will realize your wish ; I wiil unite you 


to my great people ; it will be to me @ 
new 
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pew means for rendering more efficaci- 
ous the protectioag J have always loved 
to grant you,” &c. He concludes with 
a declaration of importance to. this 
countiy: “ Whatever,” he says, ** may 
be the pretensions of my enemies, I shall 
support my flag in all the seas of the u- 
niverse, from insults or attacks, and 
against the right of blockading, which 1 
shall never recognize, but in such places 
ay are really blockaded éy dand as well 
as by sca.” 

‘Lhe terms in which the Senate ofthe 
Liguiian Republic decreed the union 
of that republic with the French em- 
pire, are in substance as follows: 

“ the Ligurian State, without 
any partition, shall form in its whole a 
district ot France; that the public debt 
shall be hquidated on the same princi- 
ples as the French debt; that the port 
of Genoa shall continue a free port, 
with all the stores attached to it; and 
that the laws regarding the military 
conscription shall not be applicable in 
the United Province, except to sea- 
men.” 

After the Senate had passed this de- 
cree, by which their independence was 
annihilated, the Austrian Ambassador 
received his dismission, in 4 manner not 
the most respectful. He received a 
note, in which, after a short account of 
the circumstances that had produced 
the decree, he is dryly deprived of his 
diplomatic character, and told, ** that 
his mission is hereby terminated.” But 
the Emperor his Master is desired to 
console himself with the reflection that 
Genoa is far from warlike ; that her po- 
Pulationis notnumerous(about 600,0003) 
that her sole attention will in future be 
paid to her navy, in order to increase the 
Aaval power of France, which she 
thinks cannot but be agreeable to Aus- 
tria and the other Continental Powers, 
because it will enable France the better 
to contend with England, the enemy ot 
ail Nations, 

the incorporation of Genoa with 
France is an admirable comment on the 
soem assurances and vaunted modera- 
on of Bonaparte in his speech to the 
Legislature on the agth of last Decem- 
ber, ‘“} have,” said he, “ no farther 
Wish to extend the territories of France. 
No States shall be incorporated with my 
Empire, but Twill not sacrifice my 
rights, or the ties which attach me to 
he states I have crested 
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HOLLAND, 

Hague, May 20.—\vcdnesday the 
rsth, the cay on which our grand Pcp. 
sionary, Schimmeipenninck, to ko the 
oaths, was a day of gteat pomp, though 
ot little joy and pleasure in this city. 
Several Members of the Doplomatique 
Corps, as also several su evior otlicers 
in the lan! and sea service, assembies 
in the hail destined tor their High 
Mightinesses. Precisely at 12 o'clock, 
General Marmont airived, preceded bv 
the chasseurs of the Sth segiment, end 
surrounded by Aides-de Camp, Gene- 
rails of both nations, Commussaries, Or- 
ficers ot Marime, &c. ‘Lhe processicn, 
which presented the most briiliant ap- 
pearance, was closed by strong detach- 
ments of chasseurs and hussars. the 
Grand Penstonary wore a short habit of 
black silk; and over it a mantle oi 


dark coloured suk, ined wxh winte 


tin, which reached to the calves ct his 
legs. It was exactiy the costume worn 
by the famous Grand Pensionary, Jan 
De Witt, who was murdered in the 
troubles 120 years ago, by the citizens 
ot this place. ‘The dress was made ai- 
ter an original painting of Jan De Witt, 
by one of the best masters. His Ey- 
cellency was decorated, besides, with 
the Grand Cordon of the Imperial Le - 
gion ot Honour, and a chain of gold, to 
which was suspe: ded a medal ot state. 
He wore a hat, a Jantigne, surmounted 
with a plume of white feathers, a 
round his neck, anda scarf. His do- 
mestics wore the arms of the state upon 
the left shoulder, and upon their coat 
buttons. Gen. Marmont and his Lady 
repaired at half past tour, accompanied 
by a numerous train of domestics, in 
scariet livery, with silver lace, and rre- 
ceded by asmali detachment of hussers, 
to the palace of the grand Pensionary, 
where they dined, as did siso Admiral 
De Winter and General Dumonceau. 
At night, the Counceilors oi State, and 
other functionaries, in crand costume, 
&c. went to the French ‘Dheatre, where 
an elegant box wes fitted up in a spien- 
did style for the new Grane Pensicnary 
and his family. 

On the 16th May M. Schirnme!pen- 
ninck, in quality of Grand Pensionary, 
opened the first sessions of the States 
General under the recent Batavian con- 
stitution. His speech, which 1s of con- 
siderable length, contains little that 
would be regarded either @¢ new or in- 
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teresting. The deplorable state of the 
Durch tinances form the priveipal fea- 
ture 1 his address, and at as reluciantly 
avowed that the receipts are scarcely 
suticient io detrey the interest et th 
debt. He d-precatcs the idea of any 
failure in ther pecuniary engagements, 
and proposes to Obvaste the inconvent. 
ences resulting trom the cefeit, by in- 
troducing order and Oeconomy Inte the 
hationa: enditure. 

‘The Grone Pensionary has issued a 
decree, purporting, that !f any Coptain 
or Master of a vessel shail carry pas- 

nyers to or trom Lygland, his ship 
shall be confiscated, he shail himsel! pay 
a fine of 10c0 guilders, and be impriso- 
soned tor lie. 

GERMANY. 

The King of Prussia lately transmit- 
ted the iustenia ot the French order of 
the Legren of Honour to the reigaing 
Duke of Branswick. His Serene High- 
ne.s, however, instantly returned them, 
with a letter to his Prussian Majesty, 
expressing his obligations tor this im- 
tended mark of his Majcsty’s favour, 
but refused accepting it, becanse tn his 
quality ot Knight ot the most noble and 
avtient Order ot the Garter, he was pre- 
vented from receiving 
chivalry insituted by a power at wart 
with the Sovereign of that order. The 
Emperor of Germany, the moment he 
was apprised that the French Ambassa- 
dor at Vienna had orders to present the 
insignia of the Legion of Honour to his 
brothers the Archduke Charles and 
Ferdinand, createdthem Knuights of the 
Goiden Fleece, by which they are pre- 
vented from accepting any order of a 
more recent cate, 

GIBRALTAR. 

A very unpleasantcircumstance took 
place latelv at Gibraltar, Lieut. Han- 

cock, of the rath foot, had the com- 
mand of an Out-post on the neutral 
ground; about eleven at night, his sen- 
trv, hearing the noise of vessels on the 
water, challenged, but not being answer- 
ed, fired; and at the same time, the a- 
arm being given, the guard, consisting 
of a serieant and six men, were turned 
@ut, but betore they had time to form 
into order, the sentry and serieant were 
stuck tothe wall with pikes, and the 
officer, after a furious defence, together 
with the remainder oj the men, were 
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made prisoners, Th 
informed of this, immediately sent a 
Captain wrth a flag of truce to tel! the 
Spanish Governor, that unless the ©). 
cer and men were immediately restored, 
the batteries should be opened uy on 
him, and tis works levelled to the 
ground. Thev were imme. iately 
back.—The office ic 
money, were taken from him, and the 
men brursed, 

Bv letters of a late date from Gibra! 
tar, we learn that great exertions conti. 
nue to be made, under the direction ot 
the Lieutenant-Governor, to. destroy 
the seeds of the contagious fever; and 
that a Commiitee, or Board ct Health, 
at which Major-Gen. Drummond pre- 
sides, has been established, tor the pur- 
pose of not only making, but of enter. 
cing regulations for the future preven. 
tion of that dreadful disease. 

ENGLAND. 
Ne Operations, 

After a long interval of anxious sus- 
pense, we have at length intelligence of 
avery gratifving nature from the West 
Indies. Lord Ne! son arrived off Bar- 
badoes on the 4th of June, after a pas- 
sage of 24 days from Lagos Bav. He 
was there joined by Admiral Cochrane 
(in the Northumberland, with the Spar- 
tiate,) who had just returned from 
Jamaica, having left the remainder of 
his squadron with Admiral Dacres tor 
the protection of that island. On ‘ie 
sth, Lord Nelson being informed that 
the combined fleets had sailed trom 
Martinique agaist Trinidad, tock 
troops on board, under Gen. Myers 
and sailed in quest of the ene On 
the 6th the fleet reached Tobago, and 
on the sth ‘Trinidad, at neithes of wh 
places the enemy had been seen. OF 
the oth the fleet proceeded to Grenae. 
where Lord Nelson 
combined fleets bad been seen of 
Prince Rupert’s (Dominica,) en the 
6th, He then directed his course to 
Antigua, where he arrived on the 12th, 
off which island the combined fleet 
had been seen on the $th, standing tv 
the northward, with ali sail set, appa 
rently as if returning to Europe. 

This inte!ligence was brought by the 
Curieux sloop of war, Capt. Bettes- 
worth, which arrived at 


Sunday the 7th July, having been 


patched by Lord Nelsea with the in- 
formation 


Governor, On he; 4 


heard that the 
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fyrmaticn en the 12th of June. At that 
lis Lordship was off Antiguo, 
having landed the zcoo troops he took 
on board, steering northward undcr a 
press of saul aiter the encmy. Lord 
Nelson informed Capt. pettesworth, 
that by taking a particular course he 
woud a sight cf the combined Geet, 
aid accordingly the Curieux did pass 
them on the morning of the 2th of 
June, in latitude 33.12. longitude 53%. 
west, across the trades, Veale 
teen sail of the line. 

Lord Nelson had sent back Admiral 
Cochrane with the Northumberland 
the had with lim oniy 
ten sailct the line 5 but not aman in 
the fleet that could not come to quar- 
ters; and he hadevery confidence in his 
strenpth. 

The history of this expedition, so far 
as concerns the enemy, 1s briefly as fol- 
lows :--. combined fleets arrived at 
Martinique on the 13th of May. They 
were observed and fired on by the Dia- 
mond Rock, on which Commodcre 
Hood had planted several puns, wader 
the command of Capi. Morris, 2 com. 
mander in the navy, with oo men. ‘wo 
line of battle ships, two frigates and 
some schooners, were ordered to attaek 
the Rock, and having anchored close off 
It, amost furious cennonade commen- 
ced; our people were soon driven from 
the lower battery of five guns, nearly 
level with the water, but retreating to 
two guns in the upper partof the Rock, 
they sustained the attack gallantly for 
three days, during which time 800 of 
the enemy were destroyed in landing at 
the foot of the Rock, with scaling lad- 
vers, &c. to dislodge our people. Such 


‘Was the advantageous position Capt. 


Morris occupied, bemg a steep and al- 
Most maceessuble rock, that nu force 
could have obliged our men to surven- 
der. But, uniortunately, their supply 
of powder and water was intercepted, 
ac they were at length reduced to a 
put of water a-day, and their ammunt- 
‘on being expended, they were under 
hecessity of capitulating, and were 
Gitect, ina schooner, to Barbadoes. 
= etemy had 1goo men on the Rock 
“sen Capt. Morris left it, and were 
“toying the works, and meant to 
fvcuate it. Our loss on the Rock 
am unted to but four killed. 

be enemy’s fleet was in a very sick- 
Ysve. During upwards of a forts 


night that they remained imactive aé 
Martinique, they are stated to have bu- 
ricd men, besies the sick that 
they landed. On leaving Martinique, 
vuppears to have boen their intention 
to proceed 2cainst some of our tslands, 
probably Trinidad; but hearing on thetr 
he avvival ot Lord Nelson, they 
course 5 and instead of 
proceeding agcinst anv of our Colonics, 
they fheucht only of their own saiety. 
Should they elude the pursuit of Lord 
Nelson, there 1s little chance for their 
safe rctarn, Government having taken 
all possible precautions, by reinforcing 
to the utrost the blockading squadrons 
off the enemv’s coast, to prevent the 
possibiltty of their escape into port. 
Apprehensions have been entertained 
that they mov go into the Ciesapeak ; 
but itis not consistent with the laws of 
neutrality to afford protection toa hog. 
tile fleet from the pursuit of its enemy ; 
ana it they should be allowed to sneak 
into au American asyium, it must strike 
the people of the United States with 
the highest adouration of British valour, 
to see seventeen French and Spanish 
sail ot the line shrinking from ten 
tish. Let them see this, and then re- 
collect Bonaparte’s assertion, that Eng. 
land is no longer able tofight Erance 
single handed ! 

‘Phe Master of the Elisabeth arrived 
at Leith trom ‘Vonninzen on the 2oth 
May,andreports, that on the gth of that 
month there had be-n one of the seve- 
rest hurrican-s of wind ever recollected, 
in which considerable damace hac been 
fone tu the shipping: that the Lord 
of Leith had been diiven jo 
yards above the common inah water 
mark, and the Charles, Hamilten, of 
Aberdeen, was quite a wreck ; and that 
several other vessels had lost their ca- 
Lies, anchors, and masts, and suilered 
other damage. 

‘The Patriotic Fund Committee at 
wiovd’s have voted to General Prevost, 
and the officers and men under his 
command, for the gallant defence of 
Dominica, as follows:—To General 
Prevost, a sword, value rool. and ‘a 
piece of plate, value 200!.; to Major 
Nunn, 2 sword, value gol. and a piece 
of plate, value rco!.; asword and 2 
piece of plate of the same value to Cap- 
tain O'Connel; the sum of rool. to 
Capt. C. Campbell, and gol. to each 
disabled man, or who may have lost a 

limb ; 
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limb; to each man severe!y wound. 
ed, and rol. to every man siightly 
wounded, im which are included the 
anilitia of the island. 

The West-India merchants have also 
voied a piece of plate, Value 300 gul- 
neas, to General Prevost, wiih thanks 
to himselt aud his brave tellow sol. 
diers. 

On the oth of May a small fiect of 6 
ships trom Waterford and two from 
Dartmouth, saved for the Newfound- 
Maud ashery, when on the 13th they fell 
in with the Sylph French corvette of 
vuns, who captured them all. Two 
of them were liberated, after being 
plurdered, and two were retaken by the 
‘Popaz trate. he ships were of no 

uc, and had oniy provisions on 
SCOTLAND. 
THe CITY OF FDINBURGH. 
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FOLICE OF 


On Monday July 1s. at 12 o'clock, 
The Right Hou. the Lord Provost and 
Magistrates, in therr robes, the Sheriff 
of tue County, the Member forthe city, 
and the Commussioners of Police, met 
in the Pariament House, when John 
‘Tan, delivered his commission as 
Tudee of Police, and was sworn in, after 
h, they in procession to the 
Police Oilice, she military city 
guard lhaing the streets. The Judge 
Police was invested in the robe and 
mmsignia of ollice, and supported on his 
right hand by the Rev. Sir Henry Mon- 
creat, Bart. and on his left by Sir Wil- 
Forbes, Bart. (who had been Chair- 
man of te Committee of Citizens who 
originally metto frame the bil.) 

Atter they arrived at the Court of 
P iice, the Rev. Sir Henry Moncrieff, 
t. (one of the Commusstoners,) con- 
lated the institution in a very elo- 
quent, appropriate pray 
ers the Lord Provost then desired Mr 
to take his seat as Judge of Police, 
which he did. The Lord Provost then 
addressed him tn the fo lowing speech: 

* Myr TaiteElected as you have lately 
been, by the unar:mous voice of the 
GeneralCommisioners, to an import. 
ant and arduous cfiice, it is with plea- 
sare Cinet Magistrate of Edinburgh, 
perform my oficial task of inducting 
you m chair, as Judge of Police, for 
this city, and the vicjnage. 

* Mach legal, as well as local know- 
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ness of decision, united with moderation 
anu mildness of manner, ought to cha. 
racterize the person inv. sted with such 
extonsive powers as the act conters, J 
am happy in believing you possess them 
ali; and thy are in my mind sure 
pledges that you will discharge the au. 
ties of the situation, to which .ou hay 

been so henourably chosen, (however 
arduous or unpleasant they nay be,) 
with such fidelity and success, as to me 

ritthe grateful thanks of your fellow. 
citizens, and the approbation of the 
pubiic large. 

On the assistance and cordial co. 
operation of the Magistrates of Edin. 
burgh, you may always most assuredly 
rely. Our erdent and united » ish being 
tosee this Metropolis, (long since deser- 
vediv in the highest estimat on tor its 
Seminaries of Learning, and its Courts 
ot Law,) equally distinguished by pu- 
rity of manners, propricty of Conduct, 
and an un:form veneration jor, and un- 
deviating obedience to, the laws, both 
civil and religious, in every class ond 
indivydual member of the community.” 

The Judge of Police then addressed 
the Lord Provost and Commissioners 
in the following speech : . 

“ Tapproach this seat with emotions 
widely different in their nature, with 
extreme cifiidence of my own capacity, 
but with great confidence in the honour- 
able Support which I see around me. 

“Tam fully aware of the importance 
of the situation which Iam now called 
tooccupy. Much of the virtue of 2 
pation depends upon the exertions of 
the Police in preventing crimes, in sup- 
pressing them in their infancy, and 
in checking them in their advanced 
progress, especially in the Metropo.’, 
which must always greatly ‘influence, 
and, I may say, even regulate the mo- 
rais of the country to which it belongs: 

To conduct an Establisment of Police 
is, therefore, an important, and reilec- 
tion tells us that it must be an arduous 
task. But I here declare, that no con- 
siderations of personal labour, no con- 
siderations of personal safety, shall de- 
ter me from performing, so far as my 4- 
bilities reach, the duties which I con- 
ceive to be attached to the situation 
which Lam now to hold. In the per- 
formance of these duties, I shal! have 
occassion to punish——I could wish it 
were otherwise. The powers of this 


Court are limited, but these powers are 
a check 
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sigficient to give an essential protection 
to virtue, mevery situation, give 
a check to vice and protligacy, in what- 
ever rank of liie they may be found, 
‘Lhe Statute pees TOW hich i am to act, 
enpowers me to punish by fine and 
con pensation for damages, IM prison- 
ment in the Tolbooth of Edinburga, or 
by commitment to Bridewell. T he fines 
aud compensation for damages are but 
small im amount, nor can the imprison- 
mentin the [Tolbooth, or the commit- 
ment to Bridewell, be long in dura- 
tion.—But stil there is extent enough 
tomake the punisament, propery 
directed, be feit in every rank, and I 
consider it to be my duty, sitting here, 
to prouounce judginents which may be 
sensivly fe all those who break thro’ 
that deceucy and good order which 
coutriuute so essentially to the com- 
forts of society. 

I shall be sorry indeed to be obliged 
to sink those in the inferior ranks of life 
stil lower, by inflicting punishments 
ofa degrading n “oe And I shall re- 

gret still move to be obliged to apply 
the punish ments which naturally be. 
long to the inferior ranks, to those in 
ahigher class. Sut Iam bound by the 
sacred oath which I have taken, to dis- 
charge my duty as my conscience dic- 
‘ates and that conscience telis me that 
fam not to look to persons, but to 
Crime: 

Ti cases of a deep dye this Court can- 
not proceed to pumistment ; but it has 
however, in such Cases, to ’ apprehend 
nd hand over to the superior tribunals ; 
vid there, these deeper crimes will 
with the pumshment which they 
merit, 

Py what I have said E have referred 
‘ety to that branch of my duty which 
to the prevention and ‘punish 
‘at of offences against peace and good 
‘There are a variety of cther 
winches, some of a Fudicial, some of a 
nature. [shalt not detain 
wah an enumeration of them. 
principle must -vade the whole 
the latter, how ever, | may men- 
onthe bille ‘ting Of soldiers 5 and,in that 
<sPattinent, Ihgpe to be able to esta- 
a) unifurmity of system, which 
'Y add to the comi forts of 
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Ay at the same tune, free the inba- 

‘ants liable to be quartered upon, 
YM ‘some inconveniences which the 
1896, 
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present system unavord2bly produces. 
Various duties of my office [ 
shall pay unremitting attention. And 
trusting in a conscious desire to dis- 
charge my duty im an upright manner, 
trusting to the support or those around 
me, and trusaing, above all, in the direc- 
tious and support of that Power which 
has been so fervently mvoked, [ now 
take that seat, to which L have been so 
honourably appointed, and so honour- 
bly introduced.” 

Mr Sheritf Clerk then addressed the 
Judge of Police inavery sensible and ap- 
propriate speech, pointing out the ar- 
duous duties of his oMcc, (which his 
experience as chicf Magistrate ci the 
County for twelve years, enebled hiza 
with propriety to aud expressing 
his satistaction that 1 was filed by a 
Gentleman of so much abilitv and inte- 
arity. 

‘he Judge of Police then returned 
thanks to the Commissioners, particu- 
larly to Sir William Porbes, by whose un- 
remitting attention this insutution, 
culated to promote virtuc and happiness, 
has been fostered, from the first propo- 
sal of the plan, and brought at last to 
its present honourable state of maturity. 

The different officers were then sworn 
in by the Judge of Police, who gave 
them a very propsr exhortation i¢s- 
pecting the duties of their office. 

The Court of Police was accordingly 
opened the same day (July 15.) ‘2 the 
Office of Police, in Riddeli’sclose, Lawn- 
market, where apartments have been 
commodiousily fitted up for the purpose. 
‘The following persons have been ap- 
pointed Luspectors of the six wards, 

viz. Francis Metcalf, 18%, Old Town; W. 
H. Stevenson, 2d, New ‘Town, west di- 
vision; Tho. Baird, 3d, New ‘Town, east 
Peter Pratt, gih, Canongate, 
eastward to Portobello 3 James Graham, 
gth, Potterrow, Bristo Strcet, &e 5 Joon 
Brooks, 6th, Lauriston, Portsburgh, 
Fountain Bridge, &c., and Andrew 
il Cle:] 

Satta on has been given, that the 
regulations of the act wiil be sir tly ches 
torced agaist all vagrants and rs, 
persons “vidi ing or driving fariously int 
the streets, or leaving caits or Carniages 
thereon, sellers of coals or straw deh- 
cient of weight, and fixing the cart of 
coals ati2 cwt. end the kemple of straw 
at 1s stunts. 
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562 Civil and Military Promotions. 

An order of the Privy Council is is- of Admiralty im Scotland, in room of 
sued, requirine, interms ofthe addition- his father, resigned. j 
al Force Bill, the raising of an sidition- Phe Hon. Robert Hodshon Cay 4 
number men in Scotland, udge Admiral, has appoimted James q 
towards supplying the vacancies that idie, Esq. Advocate, judge Admiral! 
have arisen in the said additional force Depute over the River and Frith of 
by the enlisting of persons enrolled Clyde and seas adjacent, trom the 
therein into the rezular forees, The Island of js! 1y tothe Mui! of Gallowa 
numbers to be raised are apportioned a3 ‘The Unive rsity of King’s Colleve ot 


follows .—Edinburgh, county 74, citv Aberdeen have ‘elected David Scott. 
69—-Liniithgow 21—Haddington sq. of Dunninald, M. P. Rector of the 


3erwick yes —Se ‘kirk University for the ensuing year, 
Roxburgh 39—Kirkcudbright 3 3 Lord Dundas has presented the Rev, 


ton 26—Avr o$—Renirew ]. Barry to the church of Shapinsha 
16g—Stirling s9—Kinross ite ro8 Orkney, in room of his father decease d, 
—Durnbart 24--- Bute 1$---Argyle $1 Lord and Lady Montgomery have 
Inverness $6—Perth 146—Fortar 114 presented Mr John Rox burg! h preach: 
Kincardine 3o—-Aberdeen 144—Bantf to the church of Kailmaurs, in room 
vin 31--Naim 9 --Cromarty 3--- Mr Alex. Miller, deceased. 


4 Ross 65---Sutherland 13.--Catthness 27 Phe Rev. Alex. Irvine has been pre. 
Dumfries 73---Clackmannan 12. sented to the united parishes of Forun- 


At Mr Henderson’s sale of his im. gall and Kuichuman, by Sir Robes; 
proved breed of sheep, t Redkirk; in Menzics. 


Deni riesshire, on the zoth May, the ‘he Earl of Roseberry has presented 
tups brought from to icleeach, and Mr Thome Muir preacher, to the 


the ewes and lambs from si. to yl, each. Church ot Caunton, in room of I 
: ‘The improvement in the breed of sheep Fieming, translated to Colinton. 

>) has just!y attracted the attentiom o! The King has presented tne Rev. 
a this part of the Kingdom, and we ex- Alex. Stewart to the Church of Ding. 

it pect we shail soon be able to compete wall, mroom of Mr Rose, deceased. 
with the improved breeders in Lng- The Magistrates of Montrose he 
land, presented the Rev. Mr Ejsdale to tx 
| —_— second charge of the Church of Mon- 

Civ 1. APPOINTMENTS trose. 

Queen's Palace, Fully His Majesty The Magistrates of Dundee have 
in Counc: was tins to ap- presented the Rev. A. M*Lauchian oi 


point Tohn Jertfrnes Camden Lord the chapel of Ease at Greenock, to be 
if President of the Council, (Gin room of one of the ministers of Dundee. 


i Lord Sidmouth, resigned.) Mr George Spankte, merchant in I’. 
Lord Castlereagh, Secretary of State, dinbur gh, has been elected by the Ma- 
inroom of Fari Camden. And nagers, Treasurer of the Charity work- 
| Lord Harrowbyv, Chancellor of the louse ot that city. . 
Duchv ot Lancaster, in room of the Ear! 
Charles Blair, Esq, to be British Con- Mivirary 
sul General at i. pies. The Earl of Chatham is appointed 
James Ma f La Gu de, Esq. Governor of Plymouth, in room © 4 
eldest son of Chi Ba: on of Lord Gi orge Lennox deceased.--And 
: Excl Sir Arch. tonald, ha: Lord Charles Fitzroy, Colonel ot the 
been elected M. P. for the burghs of asth, or Old) Edinbur regiment, i 
\ Tain, Dinewall, Dornoch, Wick, and which his Majesty has dit to ve i 
| Kirkwal!, in room of the Rt. Hon. John sty led in future, the 2sth, or King 3 i 
4 fe Chas. Villiers, who has vacated his seat. own Borderers. hig 
John Ainsley and Thomas Major the Hon. John Ps 
Tt. Esqs. Aldermen, are elected Sheriffs of is apy ymted Licet. Governor of Port ad 


London aud Middlesex, for the rina mouth, y vice Major General Oakes, 3) 

year. ' pointed a Commissioner of Military In- 
His Majesty has app ointed William quiry. 

Campbeil, jan. |, Esq. Advo- Cornelius Smelt, Esq. is vinted 


vate, Principal Qicrk ‘the High Court Lieut, Governor of the Isle of 
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MARI RIAGES. 

Apri? g, At Edinburgh, Mr Jobn 
Tohust ane, surance-Broker, to Miss 
Maria Douglas, eldest daughter 

h. Douglas ot Edgerton, Esc 

At London, Major Macdonald, 
nt Quarter- General, to 
Miss Graham dauehter of the late 
Charies Gralam, fsq. of Williamsteld, 
Jamaica. 
M.D. physician 1 tu Diss 
Jiclen Burnett, daughter of the deceased 
Alexander Burnett, Esq. late of Kem- 


May 2 At Ardersier, 7Eneas Fai- 
t, Esq. of Blackhil, to Miss Mar- 
et Macpherson. 

4. At Stonehaven, Mr Thomas Kin- 
near, writer, to Miss Margarey Kinloch, 
third d iugs hrer of the late Gea: rye Kin- 

ch, of Jamaica. 

At Edin burgh, J. Buchanan, Isa. 

‘ Ardenconne!, to Lady Janet Sinclair, 

lest daughter of the Earl of Caithness. 

.AtLondon,the most noble J. Hen- 
‘vy marquis of Lansdowne, tou Lady Gil- 
hid. This was a re-marriage by special 
cence, on account of his Lordship’s 
late succession to his father’s estates. 

2a. At ditto, Robert Buchanan Dun- 
top, Esq. to Miss Beachcroft. 

» Mr John Forman, wiiter to the 
signet, to Miss Hannah Nairne, cdauph- 
ter of the Rev. Dr Naime of Pitten- 
veem, 

June 2, At London, the Hon, William 


7 

~amb, son of Lord Melbourne, to the 
‘Ton. Miss Ponsonby, daughter of the 
et Besborough. 

_ At Varvit house, Fifeshire, George 


camsay, Esq. Craigleith, to Miss Ann 
second daughter of the late Pa- 
ick Rigg, Esq. of Downfield and 
Morton. 
» At Edinburgh, Mr John Robertson, 
In 4 iter in Edinburgh, and factor for 
G 


pf rdale, ve So, to 

$s Jean Huuter, daughter of the late 

rcorge Hunter sh ipmasterin Aberdour. 


— At Turnerhall, the Rev. Robert 
r, Minister of Risolis, to Mrs 
‘Niiny, widow of the Rev. Mr Rainy, 
of Meldrum, and eldest daugh- 
‘ot tie late John ‘lurner, Lsq. of 
- At London, Viscount Hampden, 

9 Mis Jane Maria Brown, eldest daugh- 
i Geor; ge jrown, Esa. Tate Cum- 


IN Scotiand. 


14. At Kingstown Isle, Berks, the 
Hon. G orge owes, next brother to 
the Earl of Strathmoie, to Miss Mary 
Thornhill, giter of Lawaid ‘Phorne 
hill, Esq. ot Kingstown Isle, 

15. At St Pancras church, London, 
Licut. igate, sfthe Koy a! Na vy, to 
Lady Honora Lambert, eliest caughter 
of the Earl of Cavan This connection, 
it appeals, was formed 
knowledge of Lord Cavan, who ce paired 
to the church where the ceremony 
was to be performed, and resciutely 
forbade the bans, but the parson si2- 
nified that the parties were betrothed, 
and having a special licence, he could 
net stay proceedings. Hrs Lordship 
in Consequence retreated, and lett the 
naval hero in possession of his prize. As, 
however, the Lieut. serve with Lord 
Cavan in Egypt, and received a severe 
wound in the leg there, itis tu be a 
ed his Lordship will nut be inexorable, 
The lacy has just entered her twenty 
second year. 

17. At Logie Green, near Edmburgh, 
Mr Robert Coldstream, merchant in 
Leith, to Miss Elizabeth Philips, eldest 
daughter or John Philiips of Stovcross, 
Esq. 

.At Edinburgh, Mx David Cannan, 
surgeon in London, to Miss Catherine 
Cain en, dauy! ate OU. Mr tora 1s Cun- 
nan, W.S. 

17. At Ballendean, in Perthshire, Sir 
Johu Hope of Craighall, bart. to Miss 
Ann Wedderburi, youngest daurchter o 
the late Sir Joun Wedde: 
lendean, bart. 

i. At Edinburgh, Licut. Col. Lau- 
riston, of the East India Company’s ser- 
vice,to Miss Marion Crawfaird, daugl 
ter ot the late Archibaid Crawiuid, 
kisq. of Ardantlan. 

. At Cortachie house, the Rigit 
Hon. Joun ¥V ‘iscount to 
Miss Margaret Ovilvie, eldest da 
of the Hon. Walter Qyilvie of Clo 

29. At Peterhead, C aptain Wiliam 
, of the 2d bat. 7$th regiment, 

» Miss Amethia Reid, eldest d of 
Reid, Esq, Alehousehiil. 

July. At Edinburgh, Mr Wm. An- 
dersen, merchant, G to MN 
Jane Greive, « eueh ter of the late Capt. 
John Greive ot Peebies. 

3. At Williamw Mr Stewart Dou- 
giass, to Miss Isabella More, daughter of 
Mr John More, of the Royal Bank, 


Glasgow. 
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564 Marriages 


3. At Neweastle, Mr Arkwright, 
cecond son of the late Sir Richard Ark- 
wright, to Miss Kemble, daughter of 
Stephen Kemble, Esq. of the Theatre- 
there. 

At Edisburch, Walter Little Gil- 
moar, Esq. of Libberton and Craig. 
millar Miss Tames Ann Macdowail 
of Canonmills, daughter of thelate Mr 
ames Macdowall, Surgeon in Edin- 


6. At Li . Thomas Strang ways 
Horaer, Esq. to Miss Hippesiey, eldest 
deughter of Sir J . Hippes'ey, Bart. 

S. At the seat of the Hon. Henry 
Sediev, Nottinghamshire, Lieut. Col. 
Francis Canyaghome, late of the Cold- 
stream guards, to Miss Jane Whiteford, 

youn ages st daughter of the late Sir John 
Whiteford Bart te 

9. At Leith. Mr ~Benjamin Horn 
merchant, to Miss Janet Sharp, daugh- 
ter of Mr Francis Sharp, comptroller gf 
the customs, Feith. 

t1. Mr George Gordon, junior, 
Morrison’s-haven, to Miss Elizabeth 
Primrose, Musselburgh, 

3. At Edin burgh, Capt. Alex. Gor- 
con, eldest son of James Gordon of Ros- 
sicburn, Esq. to Miss Elsza Robinson, 
second daughter of George Robinson ot 
Ciermiston, Esq, writer to thie signet, 

16. At Dalry, near Edinburgh, James 
Hope, Esq. W. S. to Muss Jane Wal- 
ker, danghterot James Walker, Esq.one 
of the Princ: ipal Clerks of Session. 


BIRTHS. 

May 1. At London, the Lady of the 
Hon. Montgomery Stewart, a daughter. 

3. At De lvine house, Mrs Muir Mac- 
kenzie of Delvine, a daughter. 

§. Lady Caroline Capel, a dauchter. 

9. At Faskaily, Mrs Butter ot P.t- 
lochrv, a son. 
g. At Warriston, Mrs Mure of War- 


riston, sor, 
4 sye re LT 

at b.astoate hi Winches. 

? 
Ter, t I ‘ ~ ry ivd 


1s. Mrs Scott of ihosebank, a caugh- 


ly of John Lee Allen of 
Errol, Esq. a son. 


21. At Ayr, the Lady of the Hon. 


and Births. 


29. At Auchmacoy, Mrs Buchan of 
Auchmacoy, a danchter, 

~-. At London, the Countess of Che 
terfield, a son. 

-—-. Mary Barge, wife of the mas: 
taylor of the Dorset militia, two sor, 
and a daughter, all healthy and thrivin 
What is remarkable, this woman hod 
once before three children at a bith, 
and has had twice twins. 

June, At Rennyhill, the Lady 
Andrew Johnston, Esq. a son. 

—. At London, the Countess of 
Westmeath, a son. 

—. At ditto, Lady Stanley, a daugh- 
ter. 

4. At Spott house, Mrs Hay of Law. 
field, a daughter, 

6. At Ensham house, Dorset, the 
Lady of Brig. Gen, Monro, a daugh- 
ter. 

—. Lady Caroline Parnell, a son and 
heir. 

—. At Restairig, Mrs Capt. Craw: 
ford, a daughter. 

At Cluny, Mrs Col, Macpherson, 
a daughter, 

—. Lady Caroline Stuart Wortley, 2 
son. 

—. Mrs Urquinart of Braelangwall,a 
son, 

20. At New Posso, the Lady of Sir 
James Nasmyth, Bart. a son. 

30, At London, the Duchess of Mon- 
trose, a daughter. 

At Lisbon, the Lady of Brig. Gen. 
H. D. Fraser, a daughter. 

At Cope: nhagen, th e Princess Royal 
of Denmark, a Princess. 

Fly 2. At Cuilean Castle, the Coun- 

ess of Cassillis, a daughter. 

6. At Dailas house, Mrs Campbel! 
of Skerrinzton, a son and heir. 

At Sionhil, Lady Fred. Spence 


a dauchte;, 

9. At London, in Park-place, Cam- 
bera M la Terome Bonaparte, 
ason. This Lady is the daughter ol 


Judge Paterson of Maryland, and mai- 
re in Jerome, the young 


est brother of the Iimperor Napoee?. 


Ste cameto FE 


trope in April with ber 
husthand, who t Lishon, but 
the Emperor having strictly forbidde 
her entrance lato rane e, the came 
to Dover, where the L: ady Wes ‘landed 
by permission of Government, and bas 
been allowed to reside in 

7- At London, Lady Catherine Stew 
art, aon, 
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11. At Fairholm, Mrs Hamtton, 
hter. 
At Cleland house, the Lady of 
arton Dalrymple, Fsq. a son. 

—, At London, the Lady of Geo. 
Heary Rose. Esq. a daughter, 

—. At ditto, the C countess of Berkley, 

a 

At Edinburgh, the Honourable 

s Hunter, (Lady ‘of Capt. Andrew 
Haste , and sister of Lord Kol lo), a 


Lo. At ditto, Mrs Irving, wife of Mr 
John Irving, W.S. ason. 

a!. At ditto, the Lady of Capt. Ale Ne 
Mackenzic Shaw of Muirtown, a daugh- 
ter, 

DEATHS. 

1804. Muy 22.In Bengal, Lieut. John 
Wood Gillespie, son of Captain Kollo 
Gillespie, and grandson of the deceased 
John Wood, Esq, late Governor oi the 
Isle of Man. 

bec. 18 At Charlestown, Sonth Caro- 
hna, Mr James Wife, late of Haddington. 

23. In India, Captain Robert Young, 
son of the Jate Henry Feong vr, of Cletsh, 
Esq. He was unfortu vate ty killed 
m the assault upon Fort Deis, by the 
British army under Gen. Fraser. 

iSos. Jus. ar. At Demerara, Robert 
Rose, Esq. son of John Rose, Esq. of 
Ormily. 

March —, At St Elizabeth’s, Jamaica, 
Mr Richard M‘Quhae, son of the Rev, 
Dr M‘Quhae, minister of St Quivox. 

9. M. Fontana, the celevrared Phy- 
Sician and Director of the Museum at 
Florence, inhis 75th year. (See p. 413.) 

At Lucea, Hanover, Jamaica, 
Mr Stephen Robe: ‘tson, coppersmith, 
formerly of Glaseow. 

AtSt uths,near Whitbv,in extreme 
distress, the once celebrated Signor 
Rass enol, whose successful imtat ion of 
the notes of si nginz birds unl- 
versal admiratio 

Lately, at i Mr Andrew 
Dav id: on, 

At Demerara, Colin Allan, M. D. 


April 3, At Paris, the son of the Earl 
of Elgin, 


16. At Edinburgh, aged 34, Mr Angelo 
Tremamondo, late Master of the roy- 
a! écademy of exercises there. 

36. At Dublin, Robert M‘Cubbin, 
ithe Army Account-cfice there, only 

of the Rev. William Cubbio, 
of Douglas, Lanarkshire. 


18. At Stitehiull, John Hill, younges 
son ot Professor Joha Hil!, of ihe Un 
versity of Wdinburgh, 

21. Athts seatin Yorkshrre, Tames 
Milnes, Esq. M. P. for Bieching!) 

Campbell of Ormarg, Esa 

z1. At , Mrs ‘Dot: of Maye 
en, 

At Ballyshannon, tn Trelond, En. 
I. W Hiraaison, fthe regiment 
of foot, second son of Joseph Wilitam- 
son, Esq. principal Clerk of Teines, 
meme ma boat which struck with great 
force against a vessel in the mouth of 
the Shannen, he was from the concus- 
sion thrown over, whien oceastoned his 
death. 

23. At Charlestejd, Mise Agnes Har- 

y, cldest daughter ot the Ist. Dr Tho- 
mas HPfardyv, one of the ministers of F- 
dinbur.h. 

og. At Eyemonuth, aged John 
Johnstone, Riding Surveyor cf the 

25. At the Manse of Tranent, the 
Rev. Dr Andrew Brown, minister of 
that parsh, formerly of Falkland, and 
several years chaplain to his Majesty's 
21st regiment. 

25. At Dublin, the Right Hon. Win. 
Power Keating, Earl of Clancarty, 
Viscount Dunlo, Lord and Baron Kal- 
connel, &c. &e. He is succeeded tn his 
titles by Lord Viscount Duslo, Meiw- 
ber jor Galway, and one of the Cor- 
missioners of the Board of Controul for 
India ai! 

26. At Orton, the Arthur 
of Orton, vourcest brother of the Far! 
of Fife, and formerly erol Fix- 
CiSe. 

26. At Perth, Mr James Ballinga’, 
merchant. 

27. At Holywood Manse, after 2 
short tilness, the Rev. Dr Bryce fohnr- 
ston, minister of that parish, inthe softs 
year of hiages, and 34th of his mint- 
Strv. 

27. At Braechead of Keith, Mrs Gath- 
erer,wileot Joan Gatherer, Surveyor of 

sessed taxes for the county of Banff 

27. At Dublin, Sir Thomas Lei ghtoi IR, 
bart. 

=— At Tiverton Castle, Sir Thomas 
Carew, bart, 

28. At Faikirk, in his 6oth year, Mr 
Thomas Duncars me merchant. 

29. At Elgin, Brodie, Esq. 
of Milton. 
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Aprit At Balkenericif House, Eh 
Zadeth, second daughter of Major Hart. 
30. At Dundee, Mr Fred. Gourlay, 
merchant. 
30. At Aberdeen, Mr John Boyle, 
bookselier, inthe goth year of his age. 
Lateiv, at Gratz, in ‘Hung ary, Maria 
Theresa, Pr incess of Sav oy, tess 
Artois, and sister of the King of Sar- 
diniaw—Sac was born in 19756, and mar- 
ried in 3773 the Count d’Artois (now 
she had two sons, 
the Duc d'Ang yuleme, born 1975, and 
the Duc de Beirt, bora 1778. Soon after 
the birth of the latter, some 
tamilv dillerences produced a separa- 
tion, which contimued ever since. 
Lately, At Malta, Alex. Macaulay, 
Psy. tieasurce of the isiand, 


—. At Heywood Hall, St Mary's, Ja- 


A Livy 
lui.) oy Wiom 


ca, by a stroke from tongue of 

un, while it was loading with su- 

» tr John Armour, son of Mr John 
\rmeaur, taerchant in Edinburgh. 

At Constantinople, Peter looke, Esq. 


ia Company's Agent 


' , the Chamber- 
lain and Kuaicht Bernt Anker, one of 
the most opuwent and distinguished men 


+ 
mm No tle was proprietor cf se- 
Veral orks in thatcountry, and his 
niMereiai Cool extended to ail 
its of the ¢ 


Lazy §. At ro uttlecraigs, parish of Da- 
fean Rait, relict of the 
aeceased Walker, farmer. 
:. At Kelso,in his 68th year, Dr 
Christopher Doug! as, pay sician. 
1. At Greenwich, Thomas Eden, Esq. 
biother of Lord Auckland. 
2. At Limerick, after a short illness, 
S:muel MCall, Esq. late oi Glasgow. 
At Langlands house, Miss Sarah 
Dalrymple, second daughter of Gen. 
Dairvaple ot Langlands. 
3. At Edinburgh, Mis Gordon of 
Halihead. 
At Winchester, aged 71, John 
Esq. brother oi the Lark of 
—. At Bath, Joba Clarke, M.D. of 


—. At Salisbury, Sir Philip Menoux, 
At Cleghorn, Allan Lockhart of 

t Brana ‘olm, in the 16th year 

of his plo Master William Ogilvie, el- 
‘est son of Adam Oarlvie, Esq. of Hart. 
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g. At Edinburgh. Lieut. Dugald Ca. 
meron, of the I. verness-shire militia. 

11. At London, Lady Walpoie. 

12. At Portr yel, Jamaica, Mr Arch. 
baid Mac.ea, surgeon of ja Renard 
of war. 

12. At Irvine, Mrs Margaret Camp 
bell, relict of Farquhar Campbell, Esq 
of Lagganlochan. 

—. At Ayr, Mrs Walker, relict ot 
the Rev. Ebenezer W ied, minister vt 
Dalrymple. 

14. At London, Robert Bisset, L.L.D. 
author of the life of Mamund Burke, 
Esq. the Hhusiory of the Reign o 
George IL}. and other works. 

rs. At Anstruther, Mr john Reid, 
master in the rovai navy. 

19. At London, the oualy son of Lord 

At the manse of Westray in Ork- 
ney, he Rev. james Izat, minister or 
that parish. 

—. At Springfeld, Mr Duncan 
Mi‘Wellar, merchant, Greenock. 

25. At Aberdeen, Mr Wiliam Adam, 
Advocate. 

—. At South Shields, Mrs Jackson, 
aged to4. 

—. At Harlington, Bedfordshire, aged 
111, John Kempston, labourer. He re- 
tuined his faculties to the last. lis 
young yest Son, the youngest of fifteen 
childre n, 1s 60 years old. 

Fuse 2. At Ludlow, in Shropshire, a- 

ged 68, Charles Johnstone, Esq. only 
brother of Sir Richard Bempde Jobn- 

stone, Bart. of Hackness, in Yorkshire, 
and half brother of the late Marquis ot 
Annandale. 

9. At Gibraltar, by the upsetting of a 
boat, while on a party of picasure, 
pe Fuller, of the zoth light dragoons, 

randson of the great Lord ith! veld, 
an accot nplished young office He wis 
a volunteer in the expedition wane oir 
James Craig. 

—. At London, Mr Guthrie Cleland, 
first officer of the Ann Indiaman. 

—. Josiah Webbe, Esq, resident at 
the court of Dowlet Pao Scindiae _ 

ro. At Kinross, James Monro, Esq. 
late merchant in Liverpool. 

10. At Yarmouth, Capt. E. J. NMit- 
cheil, of the Inspector sloop of wat. 

rs. At Londot , Corbet, Esq. 
formerly an officer of rank in the army: 

This unfortunate gentleman was subject 
to occasional fits of mental aera 
mcnt, in one of hich he shot hims 
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through the head with a horse pistol.— 
He was near 6o years of age, and pos- 
sessed a fortune of 6000), a-year. 

yune 16, At Edinburgh, Mrs Christian 
Cave, relict of Alexander Innes of 
hlaw, Esa. 

ditto, Miss —— Drummond, 
youngest daughter of Charles Dium- 
mo nd, ksq. banker, Charingcross. 

. AtKnightsbridge, aged 78, Arthur 
Musphe. author of many dramatic 
pieces in high estimation. (See our last 
number, p. 411.) 

zo. At Ed inburgh, William Mitchell, 
rormerly in the African trade. 

~At Morningside, near Edinburgh, 
aed 74, Nirs Marg: aret Rollo, relict of 
Alexander Houston, Esq. banker. 

>». At Dunkeld, Ensign Walter 
Cargill 69th regiment. 

—. At Crovden, Colonel Robert Hope 
ofthe Royal artillery. 

24. At his house of Invercauld, James 
Farquharson, Esq. of Invercauid, aged 
hj. 

24. At Guernsey, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robert Campbeli, Captain in the sth 
vet. bet. and assistant Quarter-master 
Geweral. 

—. At Clifton, suddenly,aged 43,Ma- 
ts Gen, Henry Magan, Lt. Col. 3oth 
giment. 

a5. At Hawthorndean, Miss Mary 
Drummond, eldest daughter of Captain 
Forbes Drummond of Hawthorndean. 

25. At Edinburgh, Mr George Niel- 
son, ene of the Secretaries of the Bank 
ot eg 

- At Woodside House, Old Wind- 
Rev. 


sor 


= ‘Mrs Ogilvie, wile of the 
Dr Ogilvie. 

276 “At Kelso, Mrs H. Turnbull, wi- 
cow of Captain John Stenhouse, in the 
service of the States General, in the 
94th year of her age. 

At Master Wm. Dundas, 
youngest son of the Hon. C, L. Dundas, 
second son of Lord Dundas. 

—. At Edinburg gh, Miss Eliza Callen- 

Youngest daughter of the late Dr 
Ke: aneth C allencer, 

—. At Stirling, Miss E. Fogo, caugh- 
a of the late Wm, Fogo, Esq. of Kil- 
orn, 

_ am. At Crieff, Miss J. Mercer, second 
aughter of the late Hon. Robt. Nairne 
Mc, rcer, of Aldie. 

—m. At ———, sudde nly , Capt Walliain- 
on, of Fairburn, in Ross-shire. 

» At Lewisham, in Sussex, Capt. 
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George Simrron, commander of the 
Fort-William it diamen, 

a7. At Woodbnage, John Calder, 
Esq. Capt. and Paymaster - the 2ast 
light dragoons. He was drowned by 
the upsetting of 2 boat inthe river. 

—. Colone: Percival, of the Royal ma- 
rines, a brave and «xcellent officer. He 
had served in that corps, in various parts 
of the world, trom the time of its being 
formed in 1754. 

—. At Perth, Peter Duff. Esq. one of 
the Magistrates of that town. 

—. AtGlasy gow, fdr John Baird, mer- 
chant. 

* 27. At Woolwich, suddenly, Lieut.- 
Duncan Drummond, of the 

oval artillery; youngest son of the late 
G. Prommond, Esq. Lord Pro- 
vost of Edinbur rgh. 

a3. At Marze-hill, in 
the Soth year of his ege, Richard 
Braithwaite, sq. Admiral ot the White. 

. At Jersey, the Hon. Lieut. Col, 
Arthur Wolfe, son ot the Jate Lord Ku- 
warden. 

zg. At Edinburgh, Mr Richard Rich- 
ardson, merchant, aud treasurer of the 
charity workhouse. 

co. At Keith, Mr | James Wilson, for- 
meily Lieutenant of mares, 

July 2. At Londen, Dr Patrick Rus- 
sell, FL. 

3. At Finnistoun, Mrs Ann Semple, 
wite of Mr John Gias, jun. Stirling. 

At Castic-Menzies, Archibald 
Butter, Esq. of Pitlochry, Lieut. Col. 
ofthe Royal Athol Volunteers. 

—. At Greenock, aged 78, Mr John 
Wilson, merchant. 

6. On his passage from London to 
Leith, Mr Alex. Stevenson, writer to 
the signet, second son of Alex. Stev- 
enson, Esq. depute Cleik of Session. 

6. At Chelsea, Mr Suctt,an excellent 
comedian, of Drury-lane 

9. At Arniston, eged 75, Jam 
Veitch, late at Mersineton, in Berwick- 
shire, who was greatiy respected as an 
intelligent farmer, and an honest man. 

g. At Abernethy, the Rev. Colin 
Brown, minster of the Associate Con. 
grecation there, s$th year of his 
ave, and 38th of lus ministry. 

—, AtKinc.aven manse, Mrs Stewart, 
relict of the Kev. Duncan Stewart, mi- 
nister of Balguhicder. 

At Edinbu: gh, in Mis 
Riddell, wife of Region 
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Stocks ana 


S. At Gatehouse of Fieet, Capt. 
Joun Davitts, of the a2d nt. 

At Durham, Mrs Agnew, Lady 
Gen. Mon 

—, At London, C ‘ol. 

uz. Atiie camp near Chatham, Capt. 
David of the Fiteshire 
tia. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mrs Janet Jef- 
isay, wile of the Rev. james Lister, 
Auch: fy 12th Marchlast, James 
his eldest sou; and upou z9th Vay last, 
Margaret | lis eldest daue ohte 

13. At Leith, Nit Andrew Miinerras, 
Jaie merchaut there. 

14. At Peterhead, 


Agnes 


of 


Muss Catherine 


Duff, daughter of the late John Datf of 


Hatton, Esq. 

At Dreghorn Manse, to which 
he had retiwed from his mint 
bours, at av advanced age, the Rev. 
Bernard Haldane. He 


had been minis- 
ter of the parish of Glenholm tur up- 


teYriai ia- 


a ae 
Markels. 


wards Gf 52 veers, Guring which tins 


he aiscna the Culics ol his pastor! 


witi much zeal and fidelity 

34.At Lon Con, sudae nivewlhi e¢ 
her Carrie Se sik 
Right Hon. Henrvett2 
cram, daughter of the late Ear! of Buck- 
inghamshire, and formeriy Viscounic s 
Be!more. 

—. At Chertsey, Oxford 
the Rev. Peter Cunningha m, cficiating 
Moister OF That par, h. He was si 
at dinner with the Chertsey Friendly 
Society, (to whom he had been in the 
habit of delivering an annual discourse 
for several years past) when he tell 
back ip his chair, and expired in a icw 
minutes, | 

it At Gloucester, aged 70, John 
Pitt, Esq. one of the representat.ves in 
Parliament for that city. 

cs. At Edinburgh, aged $2, Alex 
Wiiliamson of Balgray, many 
ycars factor to the kari of Hopetoun. 


Price of Stocks. 


Prices of Grain at Haddinston, 


Bank sper cent j Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | 
wos. | Stock. | Omnium. | Consols. | | 
| 
July 1 334° pr. June 28.] 44.0 29 0 ‘9 
o. ly 43% 12.1 470 300 

15- 182 6 —|60} 480 24.0 122 6418 
2219833 [62 s20 | 370 [260] © 


Prices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, 
Lonion. 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Meai, i" 
Edinburgh Market per Peck. 


Peuse Xx barle y 


1505. Oatmeal. Meal. 
| Wheat.| Barley | Oats. Pease. Bolls.} Price. Bolls. | Price. 
Taly 90 95 | 38 39 29t—— July 7 164 I 
WS. 3% 24 29} 42 50 16.1 300} 17 363 40 1s t 
22. ] 70 | 38 46] 25 44 54 23. 17 «36! 
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LO CORRESPONDEN 


From a particular accident, 


was not received till too late for insertion this month, but will appear ta 


our next. 


Several pieces of 7. 32. C. will appear in our next. We shall then also pre 


sent bin another complimentary epistle, froma d 


with which, we have no doubt, he will be highly gratified. 


the conclusion of the «6 Tour thro’ Shetlan 5 


lifferent quarts ter, 
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